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ABSTRACT 


USING THE CHURCH SCHOOL TO 
HELP YOUTH SUCCEED IN 
LOCAL SCHOOLS 


by 

Glenn B. Dames, Jr. 

United Theologieal Seminary, 2015 


Mentors 

Keith Donaldson Lawrenee, DMin 
Kenneth Mareus, DMin 


The objeetive of the projeet was to develop or adapt a leadership model that would ereate 
organizational strueture to enable students to use their knowledge from Sunday sehool to 
help in the loeal sehool setting. In identifying and developing these gifts, the ministry 
would beeome more effeetive in serving the surrounding eommunities. A qualitative 
mixed method of data analysis was used to determine the overall effeetiveness of the 
projeet. The results of the projeet showed that student grades and attitude toward learning 
improved based on the Sunday sehool leadership model. The projeet model was 
sueeessful based on the stated hypothesis. 
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INTRODUCTION 


There is no greater ehallenge to Afriean Ameriean youth than aehieving a quality 
edueation to maximize their potential in soeiety. The goals of this projeet are to improve 
the grade level suceess rate of our youth and to reduee to zero the suspension rate, in and 
out of sehool. This projeet sought to aecomplish several goals. 

The first goal was to illustrate the biblical foundation for an educational Sunday 
school; Leaders and teachers at the Sunday school were introduced to different biblical 
passages that speak about the importance of small group discipleship and evangelism. 

The second goal was to review with the leaders and teachers the history and purpose of 
the Sunday school organization as an educational tool. African Methodist have a rich 
Sunday school history. Leaders and teachers were encouraged to catch the educational 
vision in studying the origins of the Sunday school movement. The third goal was for 
teachers and leaders to challenge themselves to develop an “overcoming” mentality in 
growing the Sunday school to new heights. The fourth goal was to recruit and train prayer 
leaders, outreach leaders, and group leaders in each adult Sunday school class. 

In chapter one. Ministry Focus, the history of the context, my family history, and 
the difficulties of my personal life story are shared which ushered me into the presence of 
God and connected me to my spiritual journey. In chapter two. Biblical Foundations, Old 
and New Testament texts Micah and Matthew were used to demonstrate the requirements 
of God concerning God’s people. 
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Chapter three, Historieal Foundations, shows how education is an important 
instrument for all ages of children and is the only remedy to bring about the desired social 
change in society. Historical experience has shown that for any social revolution 
education is the pre-condition. 

Chapter four. Theological Foundation presents a theological platform that 
launches an in-depth definition of theology and its relationship to social change in the 
African Methodist Church, social holiness in the United Methodist Church and the role 
Christian education plays in the development of the people of God. 

Chapter five. Theoretical Foundation gives a review of the various Christian 
education models that currently exist and provide the basis for developing a working 
model to improve Christian education in the context. 

Chapter six. Project Analysis gives a description of the tools used to gather 
information to substantiate the project’s research. These tools were used to provide a full 
diagnostic of the problem and arrive at a credible solution to decreased church growth 
and spiritual maturity within the life of the context. 



CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 

Introduction 

Titusville, Florida, a small non-diverse city runs the scale in terms of socio¬ 
economic status. The population of over 45,000 boasts all three social classes the 
wealthy, the working middle class, and the working poor. The population of the state of 
Florida is 19,032,364. Racially, Titusville is 91.2% white, with Blacks making up a 
surprising 5.1% of the city population. The state of West Virginia has a similar 
demographic, with whites making up 75% of the population and Blacks comprising only 
16%.^ 

These startling facts and figures have added insight to identify some of the 
contextual needs for this project. One of the major and crucial needs for St. James 
African Methodist Episcopal Church is to develop a sense of social awareness. Many of 
the members of St. James Church, have lived with the racial difference and the racial 
response from city leaders and government officials all of their lives. 

The most common response towards racial inequality that has been able to be 
identified is one that allows for the Blacks of this community to exist without giving the 
problem of race and equality any significant importance. While Titusville, boast of being 

' The U.S. Census Bureau, accessed December 2, 2012, http://factfinder2.gov/faces/tableservices 
/jsf/pages/productview.xhtml?src=bkmk. 
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one of the few cities in the state of Florida to fight for racial equality and the equal 
treatment of Blacks under the law, there are many signs and proofs that the mentality of 
this city has not change from what was once the collective thought of the entire state of 
Florida. 

To shed light in regards to social awareness, the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, through its mission statement, irons out what the churches response should be. 
The mission of the AME Church is to “minister to the social, spiritual, and physical 
development of all people.” In an effort to fulfill this mandate for ministry, St. James 
AME Church has to develop their ministry perspective for an active ministry. What this 
means is that St. James AME Church has to develop their own mission in light of the 
connectional AME church’s mission, and to develop an “AOM,” Act of Ministry, that 
will provide a means of meeting the needs of the people, whatever those needs may be. 
Some of the needs that have been able to be immediately identified are to: 1) Develop the 
church to become a community church; 2) Create relevant ministries that meet needs; 3) 
Provide safe havens for youths; and 4) Become a community information center that will 
act as a social service bureau for the community at large.^ 

In developing a mindset within the congregation for ministry, St. James should be 
able to address the problem and issues, even in the church, the issues on its own. This 
takes a level of faith and commitment to ministry outside the local church. As a pastor 
looking at a student means, seeing beyond that person as a learner, and thinking of the 
development of the whole child. It means considering all aspects of a child's personality 

^ The Book of Discipline of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, 48th ed. (Nashville, TN: 
AMEC Sunday School Union, 2008), 17. 
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works in progress. It means showing them love and gentle guidance and acceptance. My 
faith calls me to be the most positive part of the day for many children. 

Many congregations establish formal partnerships with public schools in their 
communities. Such congregations respect religious liberty by focusing on service and 
honoring the First Amendment's protections. They provide mentoring, and tutoring. They 
promote literacy. They help children with music, or reading or gardening or science 
projects. School staff and church partners get together for joint visioning. The limits are 
as wide as the imagination. 

The year 2013 will realize the highest rate of public school closures in American 
history. Chicago Public Schools alone will have closed more than 100 public schools 
since 2001. Fifty-five of those schools will close in 2013. Chicago is not alone in its 
struggle to maintain public schools. Many urban and rural districts across the nation are 
seeing similar trends. Philadelphia is closing 10% of its public schools this year as well. 
Some contributing factors to these recent waves of school closure can be contributed to a 
decline in the birthrate and an aging population which means fewer students enrolled in 
public schools, adverse economic conditions and a mounting societal dissatisfaction with 
levels of student achievement in the schools have resulted in an erosion of public support 
and a diminished willingness to invest in education, particularly in a period of decline. 
“Another trend contributing to school closures is the very rapid, very massive growth of 
charter schools.”^ 


^ J. Engberg, B. Gill., G. Zamarro and R. Zimmer, “Closing Schools in a Shrinking District: Do 
Student Outcomes Depend on Which Schools Are Closed?” Journal of Urban Economics, vol. 71, no. 2, 


2012: 189-203. 
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Research has found that school closures and the resulting student mobility may 
negatively impact academic achievement as measured by such indicators as standardized 
test results, attendance rates, graduation rates, additional student mobility, and attendance 
in enrichment programs. Sunderman and Payne noted a general lack of research on the 
direct effect school closures have on student academic outcomes. There are similarities 
with conditions from related literature on the effects of student mobility, which 
consistently finds adverse effects of mobility on student academic outcomes."^ 

As noted above, the impact of school closures parallels the conditions of students 
affected by mobility. This research has consistently shown that student mobility (an 
effect from school closures) causes negative educational impact. Mobility often results in 
slower circular pace, lowered the test scores of both mobile students and non-mobile 
students, and increased likelihood risk of school dropout. Mobility effects are especially 
prevalent in predominantly poor, minority, and urban school districts.^ 

Student mobility may result in academic losses while between schools and 
reduced academic progress after entering receiving schools.^ Isernhagen and Bulkin 
report that these impacts associated with student mobility also carry over to non-mobile 
students, teachers, and schools as a whole, impeding efforts beyond the students move. 
The severity and persistence of these impacts may vary by characteristics of impacted 

Gayle Sunderman and Alexander Payne, Does Closing Schools Cause Educational Harm? A 
Review of the Research. Information Brief (Arlington, VA: George Washington University, 2001). 

^ Sunderman and Payne, Does Closing Schools Cause Educational Harm? 

^ Jody C. Isernhagen and Nadia Bulkin, “The Impact of Mobility on Student Performance and 
Teacher Practice,” Accessed April 15, 2015, http://files.eric.ed.gov/fulltext/EJ942895.pdf 
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individual, circumstances of the overall families of the displaeed population, as well as 
how school closures are implemented.^ The faetors, whieh mitigate eaeh of these negative 
impacts, should be considered when implementing sehool elosures. Closing or 
reeonstituting a school can cause edueational harm when the students are reassigned to 
schools which may not have the needed additional human, instruetional, and social 
resources to deliver a high quality learning program. 

There is a high sehool dropout epidemie in Ameriea. Growing national, state and 
loeal attention has been paid to high school graduation rates and the disparities between 
Black, white, and Hispanic students.* Eaeh year in the U.S., almost one third of all public 
high school students, fail to graduate with their class. 

Dropout Rates Can Be Affected 

School closures in subsequent years can have a eumulative negative effect on 
students’ drop out and graduation rates. According to the GAO report on mobility, 
studies eondueted by the Department of Edueation and Denver Publie Sehools found that 
students who ehanged schools four or more times by the eighth grade were four times 
more likely to drop out of sehool, even after controlling for the soeioeconomie status of 
the student’s family^ Although only a few closures are being addressed, it must be 
pointed out that some of the impacted students were earlier moved from Riverview 
Elementary School during a prior school closure, whieh means that these students are at 

Isemhagen and Bulkin, “The Impact of Mobility.” 

* Economic Policy Institute, “Rethinking High School Graduation Rates And Trends,” Accessed 
April, 15, 2015, http://www.schoolfunding.info/news/policy/mishelgradrates.pdf 

® U.S. Government Accountability Office, “Financial Derivatives: Actions Needed to Protect the 
Financial System,” Accessed April 20, 2015, http://www.gao.gov/ products /GGD-94-133. 
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an even greater risk of not completing high school because of their multiple school 
transfers. 

The decision to drop out is a dangerous one for the student. According to the 
Titusville Community Council Inc. (JCCI) report, “dropping out of school affects 
students throughout their lives. Of the Brevard County dropouts in 2002, only 21% 
continue their education and 22 % were employed the following year.”^*’ 

Dropouts are much more likely than their peers who graduate to be unemployed, 
live in poverty, receive public assistance, be imprisoned, be on death row, be unhealthy, 
be divorced, and be single parents with children who drop out from high school 
themselves. 

Saint James African Methodist Episcopal Church is a landmark in the city of 
Titusville, with a rich history that spans over 121 years. We are committed to the 
spiritual, physical, and economic development of the surrounding area. It is our mission 
to be an effective instrument of service to the people of God, the community, and the 
city. 

Studies have shown that early experiences shape the way children will learn, 
think, and behave throughout their lives. The surroundings and relationships they 
encounter at an early age all play a key role in the person they will become. The Saint 
James AME Education community outreach effort is designed to meet the needs of 
social, emotional, and academic development in our young children, while also instilling 

Harvard Family Project, “Closing the Achievement Gap: Head Start and Beyond,” accessed 
May 5, 2015, http://www.hfrp.org/evaluation/the-evaluation-exchange/issue-archive/early-childhood- 
programs-and-evaluation/closing-the-achievement-gap-head-start-and-beyond. 

” J. M. Dilulio, J. J. Bridgeland, & K. B. Morrison, Bill and Melinda Gates Foundation, The 
Silent Epidemic: Perspectives of High School Dropouts, 2006. 
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in them a strong sense of foundation of Christian Education. We must teach our children 
who they are in Christ, and how to be a Christian example in a world that does not fully 
accept Him as Lord. 

In the King James Version of the Bible, Proverbs 22:6 says: “Train up a child in 
the way he should go and when he is old, he or she will not depart from it.” The vision of 
the Saint James Education community outreach effort is one born out of concern for 
children and the desire to assist in making a brighter and prosperous future for them. 
Therefore, it is our goal to fight for every student in the knowledge of God and the 
Christian way of life and to ensure each child gets an excellent, well rounded education. 

Reverend Dames’ vision for the Saint James African Methodist Episcopal Church 
is for the Church to make sure the Brevard Public Schools offers a comprehensive 
curriculum with administrators and faculty whose goal is to provide a comfortable, 
loving, and safe environment where children have quality and innovative learning 
experiences. Children are taught the skills of how to learn not just what to learn. One of 
the many interesting aspects about a developing ministry in an ever-changing society is 
that the church has to be able to maintain its purpose and mission, while at the same time 
adapting to the changes that are happening around it. When appointed to St. James AME 
Church in November of 2006, there was phrase coined as a marquee header for the 
church: “Building God’s Kingdom one Soul at time.” It was through that statement that 
everyone felt the church could express its need for maintaining tradition without losing 
its spiritual essence and necessity, while at the same time embracing a more inclusive and 
radical form of worship. The church wanted to emphasize the need for expository 
preaching that gives credence to the purpose of coming to church. 
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It is also through the medium of preaehing and outreaeh that was able to address 
the issues of soeial awareness, develop a ministry perspeetive, and develop a eommunity 
mindset for addressing the needs of the eommunity. This is why he wanted to develop a 
ehureh-based soeial serviee bureau and to evangelize the eommunity through these 
various efforts. St. James AME Chureh is one of the few predominately Blaek 
eongregations in the eity that does not have an influential presenee in the city. 

The sole reason St. James AME Church is not influential is the lack of outreach. 

In a nutshell, evangelism simply means to compel people to Christ. However, if the 
church is to bring the people into the church, it must be prepared for them to come. Too 
often our churches cease to be productive because they are not prepared when the people 
do come in or for what they bring with them. As a researcher, through the lens of the 
contextual analysis, it was recognized that St. James Church lacks influence because the 
people have not yet learned the meaning of outreach, nor have they identified their own 
ministry perspective. The ultimate purpose for this project is to create social change in St. 
James African Methodist Episcopal Church. In order to do that, it is however, necessary 
to identify the needs of the church, and then to create ministries that will allow for the 
fulfillment of those various needs. 

The Saint James African Methodist Episcopal Church marks a return to the “old 
school” method of seeking and demanding change for or community. We are building the 
foundation of successful leaders children who will develop into intelligent, respectable, 
productive assets to the future of the City of Titusville and the world. 

We believe that children who are successful academically are more likely to 
graduate from high school, attend college, be fully employed, and earn higher incomes 
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and in general, lead healthier more produetive lives. Onee an aehievement gap begins 
early in life it is difficult to reverse. 

Quality early education is pivotal to a child’s academic success in elementary, 
middle, and high school. As noted by a 1998 study conducted by the National Institute of 
Child Health and Human Development, a child’s school readiness at age three is directly 
proportional to the quality of childcare received by the child. While this statement is 
somewhat linked to the “you get what you pay for” philosophy, it is important to 
remember that middle-class and wealthier families have access to an array of early 
education centers and options in the community, but low-income families struggle to pay 
for the most basic forms of child care. Therefore, Saint James attempts to provide a 
quality education for all children, regardless if they receive public assistance through the 
Titusville Children Commission or some other agency. By teaching children at an early 
age, we believe this will help alleviate many of the challenges we face in our community 


Skills for Ministry 

As a boy I grew up in a community that was separated by race. It was also a 
community that shared a socio-economic status similar to Titusville. There were wealthy, 
working middle class, and the working poor living in Jacksonville, Florida. Both parents, 
as well as the maternal set of grandparents reared me. 

The maternal grandparents, along with his surrogate parents, and another 
surrogate mother, provided the necessary training and development that my parent could 
not provide because they worked long hours. Because of this experience of being raised 
in a family that was considered as the working poor, and being surrounded by drugs and 
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alcohol, depression, and racism, he brings to table a working knowledge of real issues 
that affeet people on various levels. 

During his matriculation at Edward Waters College, I began to expand my 
knowledge and understanding of soeial problems by majoring in Organizational 
Management. Because I was already an ordained elder in the African Methodist 
Episeopal Church by the time he declared a major during his sophomore year he had 
already begun to infuse his personal theology with his novice understandings of soeial 
problems. 

As the road prepared for a life of ministry in the AME chureh, he began to 
explore seriously the idea of social change, as depicted through the ministry of Bishop 
Daniel A. Payne, a now-deceased bishop in the AME chureh. Payne became the premier 
bishop of the AME Church and was in some ways the most influential Afriean-Ameriean 
Christian in the 19th century. He worked as a teaeher, a minister, wrote the first history of 
the AME Chureh, and founded Wilberforce University; the first Black owned and 
operated institution of higher learning in the country. Many Americans in the nineteenth 
century argued for limited education for Blacks—or no education at all for African 
Americans in the south. As a result. Black churches took up the role and pushed for 
education as a means to liberate Afriean Americans. The African Methodist Episcopal 
(AME) Church stands as a good exemplar for a Blaek denomination that explicitly 
expressed in their policies that they understood the connection of education to African 
American liberation. 


David J. Childs, "The Black Church and African American Education: The African Methodist 
Episcopal Church Educating for Liberation, 1816-1893." Electronic Thesis or Dissertation. Miami 
University, 2009. https://etd.ohiolink.edu/. 



CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATION 

Old Testament 

The third book of Micah, which is referred to as the Book of Contention and 
Conciliation, is a conversation that takes the form of a covenant dispute/ As it is outlined 
in the text, God (Yahweh) actually takes the time to deal with the issues of condemnation 
and forgiveness. The sixth chapter of Micah begins with a disclosure of God’s 
displeasure; Yahweh, as described in the NJPS Hebrew-English Bible, begins with a 
litany of criminal acts that were committed by his chosen people. 

This book presents itself as a divine lawsuit brought against God’s people. One 
will almost immediately see a trial motif in regards to how this chapter is presented. One 
important aspect of this literary work is that God does not follow judicial procedure; there 
is no actual trial where witnesses are called and testimonies are heard. In Micah 6:1-8 
there is no formal indictment; Yahweh’s speech is not developed along the conventional 
lines of customary litigation.^ 

Nevertheless, God declares his discontentment by charging the people of Israel 
with contempt of court; they have in essence broken their covenant vow and relationship 

’ Francis I. Andersen and David Noel Freedman, The Yale Anchor Bible: Micah A New 
Translation with Introduction and Commentary (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2000), 500. 

^ Andersen and Freedman, The Yale Anchor Bible, 501. 
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with God. The mega themes of this minor book of propheey deal with perverting faith, 
anticipating the Messiah, overcoming oppression, and pleasing God. Although Micah 6 
serves as the trial of the people, the themes of contention and conciliation flow through 
each book. It is important to understand that God wants his people to be like Him, and he 
never gives up working on this project.^ 

The beginning of Micah 6 serves as an announcement that Yahweh is about to 
engage in a dispute or (rib) pronounced (reeb), which is the Hebrew term for contest. Rib 
can be personal, legal, or most commonly, a dispute. Micah begins chapter six by calling 
the attention of the people so that they may hear what is troubling God “Hear now what 
the Lord is saying...” (Mi 6:1 NRSV). Verses 1-8 are recognized as a unit in the 
traditional division of the Masoretic text. Vocative nouns and pronouns such as you, thou, 
hills, mountains, my people, and Adam (man), identify the participants in this dramatic 
dialogue."^ 

There is also no specification of the speaker at any point. The prophet here 
performs a monolog, a conversation that happens without the appearance of talking to 
any one specific person. Micah recites for the listening people the charges that God has 
brought against his people. In verses 3-5 we see a change in which God is clearly 
speaking to the people when he addresses them as my people. 

In verses 6-7 another change takes place with no formal identification of the 
speaker. However, verse 8 clearly indicates that it is Micah who reminds the children of 
Israel of the requirements of God, which were to (1) do justice (krima); (2) love kindness 

^ Andersen and Freedman, The Yale Anchor Bible, 500. 

Andersen and Freedman, The Yale Anchor Bible, 505. 
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(hesed) or mercy (eleos); and (3) walk modestly with your God. The basis for this Old 
Testament narrative is primarily verse 8, but in order to see why Micah is reminding the 
people of the Lord’s requirements, it is necessary to know what took place prior to verse 
8. The correlation between verse 8 and the need for social change within the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church then becomes clear. 

As outlined in the project proposal for this work, this will serve as the 
implementation of this Old Testament narrative that will show the direct relationship 
between the requirements of God and educational awareness, educational regeneration 
and social change. This text shows the reader how these godly requirements can be 
fulfilled through an educational plan that is geared towards rebuilding covenant and 
communal relationships between God and people, people and community and community 
and the school system. It shows the need for justice through social change, which will 
serve as a response to our relationship with God. By meeting the needs of the people, we 
will fulfill the requirements of God, which are, “To do justice, love mercy, and to be 
ready to walk with Kyrios (kindness) with thy God.”^ 

Religious Thought 

“According to (Martin) Luther, the prophets have a queer way of talking, like 
people who, instead of proceeding in an orderly manner, ramble off from one thing to the 
next so that you cannot make head or tail of them or see what they are getting at.”^ The 
book of Micah, who is the sixth minor prophet in the order of the Masoretic tradition, is 

^ Andersen and Freedman, The Yale Anchor Bible, 504. 

^ Raymond B. Dillard, and Tremper Longman, III, An Introduction to the Old Testament (Grand 
Rapids MI: Zondervan Publishing House, 1994), 397. 



full of Hebrew poetry, whieh ean be elearly seen in the three parts that make up this 
prophetic witness. 

Each part begins with a call to attention, an instruction to listen, and concludes 
with a promise. Micah, who is often compared to Isaiah by scholars because of his 
rhetorical eloquence and power, has embedded deep within the text some of the Old 
Testament’s well-known passages of Hebraic scripture.^ Within the book of Micah, we 
find the elevation of the mountain of God, the prophecy of a ruler that will emerge from 
Bethlehem, and the listing of justice, mercy, and humility as traits God desires to see in 
creation.* 

While Micah is one of those hard-to-understand Hebrew texts, as attested to by 
scholars, it is also one of the most memorable texts of the Old Testament. This is 
primarily because of chapter 6, which is an unorthodox trial experience where God calls 
his people Judah to account for breaking their covenant vows. This chapter deals with the 
judgment of God regarding broken vows and a covenant relationship, the text serves as a 
reminder of what the Lord requires of his people. 

Chapter 7, however, is the conclusion of this Masoretic text and offers a promise 
from God to Judah. It is clearly seen in Micah 7:18-20 that the third part of this Hebrew 
poem is the promise of forgiveness and the establishment of a new covenant with God 
and his people: 

Who is a God like You, forgiving iniquity and remitting transgression; who has 
not maintained His wrath forever Against the remnant of His own people. Because He 
loves graciousness! He will take us back in Love; He will cover up our iniquities, you 

^ Dillard, and Longman, An Introduction to the Old Testament. 

* Dillard, and Longman, An Introduction to the Old Testament. 
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will hurl all our sins into the depths of the sea. You will keep faith with Jacob, Loyalty to 
Abraham, As You promised on oath to our fathers in days gone by.”^ 

While this exegetical exercise is based on Micah chapter 6, it is almost impossible 
to gain a full understanding of the historically significant text without looking at it from a 
broader perspective. In order to fully understand what happened and the response to what 
happened, one has to closely examine this text through broader themes. Although Micah 
was a minor prophet, his message has become timeless and sacred in its proclamation of 
what God truly looks for in his people. As powerful as it is, this prophetic and literary 
work has been overlooked because of its complicated Hebrew structure, and because 
Micah’s work has been overshadowed by contemporaneous greats such as Isaiah.^*’ 

Micah is without question a poetic titan who, with great boldness and compassion, 
acts as God’s legal representative, dispensing the charges against the people. He reminds 
them of the requirements for orthodoxy (right belief) and orthopraxy (right practice), and 
he extends to them the grace of God shown through forgiveness. This reunites Judah in 
lawful covenant with God, which is clearly seen in the conclusion of this Hebrew poem. 

Historical, Political, And Social Settings 

The name Micah, which is common in the Old Testament, and whose longer 
spelling is Micaiah, literally means, “Who is like Yahweh?” Moresheth is a village 
located some twenty miles southwest of Jerusalem, along the edge of rolling hills of the 


JPS Hebrew-English Tanakh, “Micah 7:18-20” (Philadelphia, PA: Jewish Publication Society, 
2000), 1353. 

Dillard and Longman, An Introduction to the Old Testament, 400. 
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Shephelah, near the eoastal plain of Gath/^ Scholars have determined that Micah’s 
parents were not mentioned because his family may not have been influential or 
prominent people. 

Micah is also identified in terms of his place or origin because his ministry takes 
place in a different location, most likely in Jerusalem. The time in which this minor 
prophetic witness was written has been determined based upon the kings who reigned 
during the time of his prophecy. Micah prophesied during the reigns of Jotham (750-732 
B.C.), Ahaz (732-716 B.C.), and Hezekiah (716-687 B.C.). 

Throughout the Old Testament, Micah is only mentioned only one other time 
outside the book that bears his name. During his ministry. King Jehoiakim and his false 
prophets threatened Jeremiah with death. It is said that some elders interceded for him 
and cited Micah as justification for Jeremiah’s prophecy of Judgment (Jer 26:17-19).^^ 
Micah was written as part of a group of prophets whose messages addressed two 
distinctive groups of people. 

Amos and Hosea addressed their prophesies to Israel; Isaiah and Micah addressed 
their prophesies to Judah. The two kingdoms had become divided after the reign of King 
Solomon death between 926-922 B.C.E. Because the ten northern tribes refused to submit 
to King Rehoboam’s authority, they revolted. As a result there were two Hebrew 
kingdoms—Israel in the north and Judah in the south. The purpose of the book of 
Micah was to warn God’s people that judgment for their sins was coming and to offer a 

” Dillard and Longman, An Introduction to the Old Testament, 398. 
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pardon to all who would repent. The reference to judgment began with the downfall of 
Samaria at the hands of the Assyrian army, under the leadership of Shalmaneser, V (722 

Although Judah did not rebel during the reign of Sargon II, upon his death, his 
son Sennacherib and Hezekiah joined forces with a rebel leader named Merodach- 
baladan. Through the ministry of Isaiah and Micah, Hezekiah repented of his sins, and 
God spared the city from judgment (2 Kgs 18).^^ Most of Micah’s prophecy takes place 
during the destruction of Judah at the hands of the Babylonians in (586 B.C.) and Judah’s 
restoration and deliverance from captivity (539 B.C.).^^ 

The social setting of the book of Micah is posited in Jerusalem during the 
Babylonian Captivity. It is interesting that the political situation is described in 2 Kings, 
chapters 16-20 and 2 Chronicles 26-30. Micah, who has been identified in relation to 
Isaiah, picks up his ministry after Isaiah’s death. 

Another aspect of the social setting is that this indictment against the people was 
directed towards Judah. Much of the drama of Micah 6 reflects years of disobedience, 
broken vows, and disloyalty on the part of Judah, God’s chosen people, hence a trial 
motif The word of God that comes from the prophet Micah is not restricted to just a 
select few; the word to Judah now has been applied to the whole earth, including Israel. It 


Dillard, and Longman, An Introduction to the Old Testament, 398-399. 
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is the message of God set in a universal and proto-apoealyptic context/^ While the entire 
message is for God’s people, Mieah 6 serves as God’s case against Judah. Because Judah 
turned against God after the death of Hezekiah, and suffered much grief at the hands of 
Manasseh, Hezekiah’s son, Judah felt forsaken and abandoned by God. In the opening of 
Mieah 6, God calls for their attention, and as witnesses, God calls upon the mountains as 
a testament of God’s power and sovereignty. 

The mountains, possibly including Mt. Nebo, which was some sixty to seventy 
miles from Judah, stood as a reminder of where God had placed them. His commitment 
to the people was found throughout his creation. If God was capable of maintaining 
creation, certainly He was more than capable of sustaining his people during their 
moments of trouble and conflict. The mountains also served as witnesses because they 
were fdled with altars built to false and idol gods whom they worshipped. 

The social aspect of this text can also be viewed in light of God’s reproach of His 
people regarding their social sins. Mieah seems to have spent much time in Jerusalem, 
perhaps as an elder representing his village’s interests before the corrupt national 
bureaucracy. He aimed much of his message toward the same kind of social abuses that 
provoked Amos a few decades earlier (Mi 2:1-5; 3:1-3).^* 

Much of Mieah’s concern was for the people, who were being oppressed by the 
religious leaders of that time. While some may read the book of Mieah as a polemic 
against all priestly religion, Mieah’s intention was to bring attention to an unhealthy state 

John Barton and John Muddiman, The Oxford Bible Commentary (New York, NY: Oxford 
University Press, 2001), 595. 

Thomas V. Brisco, Holman Bible Atlas (Nashville, TN: Broadman & Holman Publishers, 1998), 
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of affairs in which people esteemed the mere external act of ritual worship and denied 
any internal change that would eause a move from ritual aets of worship to real worship 
and observance of God’s holy ways. 

Like other eighth-century prophets, Mieah was very much interested in the nature 
of true religion, whieh he believed required justice, kindness, and humility; qualities he 
found altogether lacking in too many of Judah’s citizens. Micah identified closely with 
those who were powerless and at the merey of eorrupt power mongers.In order for 
Judah to find grace in the presence of God, there had to be a renewed sense of worship, 
and a eommitment to justice, kindness, (merey) and humility. 

This Old Testament narrative speaks to the eore of this projeet; it emphasizes 
those eharaeter traits that should be present in our make-up as followers of God. The 
seeds of edueational change within the context of Afriean Methodism, speoifieally for the 
people of St. James Methodist Episcopal Church, he deep within the requirements set by 
God in order to restore covenant relations between God and people. 

There is no greater challenge to African American youth than achieving a quality 
education to maximize their potential in soeiety. The framework of the ehurch sehool will 
be used as a strategy for helping youth improve their level of success in Brevard County 
Schools. Moved by the thought that the chureh must be aggressive in helping youth 
navigate the path of edueational suceess, this project will use the St. James ehurch school 
to expand the programmatie role of the ehurch school in the lives of its young people. 

In response to the people, the church has a fiduciary responsibility to ensure a 
better education on behalf of those young persons living within the community of the 

Brisco, Holman Bible Atlas, 141 . 
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church. The church has the responsibility to ensure justiee through soeial ehange and 
soeial regeneration. The words of Micah 6 are not dead sediment trapped in an 
ineseapable time warp, held hostage by an ever ehanging and modernized soeiety. The 
timeless words spoken so eloquently and poetically by the prophet Mieah should 
empower the members of St. James Afriean Methodist Episcopal Church, toward their 
responsibility to the people, which is to meet their needs, whatever those needs may be. 

New Testament 

In the book of Matthew it says, “Then little ehildren were brought to Jesus for him 
to place his hands on them and pray for them. But the disciples rebuked those who 
brought them. Jesus said, ‘Let the little children eome to me, and do not hinder them, for 
the kingdom of heaven belongs to sueh as these.’ When he had placed his hands on them, 
he went on from there. 

James L. Mays says, “Jesus welcomes and blesses little children a manner wholly 
consistent with what he said earlier in Matthew 18:1-14. The inference of his diseiples 
demonstrates an ineredible ignorance of the kingdom’s values. It is as though they did not 
hear a word he said” (Mt 18:5).^^ 

At that time, the diseiples came to Jesus and asked, “Who is the greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven?” He called a little child and had him stand among them. And he said: 


The New International Version, 10* Anniversary Edition (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan 
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I tell you the truth, unless you ehange and beeome like little ehildren. You will never 
enter the kingdom of heaven. Therefore, whoever humbles himself like this child is the 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven. And whoever welcomes a little child like this in my 
name welcomes me. But if anyone causes one of these little ones who believe in me to 
sin, it would be better for him to have a large millstone hung around his neck and to be 
drowned in the depths of the sea.^^ 

In this scripture. The Harper Collins Bible Commentary clarifies that Jesus uses a 
little child to explicate the reversal of values that the rule of heaven brings. The child 
serves as an example of those whom society regards as unimportant. Where God rules, 
those who are otherwise deemed insignificant are most valued, and this is why repentance 
(v. 3; cf. 4:17) is required to enter into the sphere of divine influence that Jesus calls the 
Kingdom of Heaven. The community of God’s people is composed of those who 
welcome the insignificant as they would Jesus (cf. 10:40; 25:40) and of those who are 
willing to be regarded as insignificant themselves. 

Receiving Children...Mark 10:13-16 

The Harper Collins Bible Commentary added this explanation to the same text in 
Mark. The sayings on children (10:33; cf 9:33-37, 42) follow naturally after a discussion 
of marriage, and also may be located because of a dispute in the early community about 
the baptism or admission of children. The blessing and laying on of hands (v.l6) suggest 
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some rite of admission. Children are also without legal rights (like women under first- 
eentury divorce laws), so the two incidents reflect Jesus’ concern for the powerless. 

According the to The New Bible Commentary, Guthrie says “they were brought to 
him to say good night” and receive His blessing before being sent to bed. The Lord is the 
defender both of womanhood and of childhood; and when the disciples with true 
materialistic ideas of the kingdom, attempted to drive the children away (v.l4) he was 
indignant. This is the only occasion where this word (Gk. Aganaktein, implying anger is 
predicated of Jesus.) Do not hinder them. Some scholars suggest that this is an allusion to 
the baptismal rite of the early church. In which the question: “What hinders?” was asked 
before the candidates were baptized (Acts 8:36). It is to be noted that the Lord’s 
invitation was to let the children come, not let them be brought. The disciples had a 
wrong estimate both of the worth of a child and of the nature of the kingdom.^^ 

The Bible, Sunday School, and the Education of our Youth 

Authors Amy Hatkoff and Karen Kelly Klopp address ways to make our 
neighborhoods safe. They noted that drugs and violence have become a way of life in far 
too many neighborhoods.^^ One of the ways they recommend is to help a community 
band together to focus on the education its children. They urge parents to participate in 
their child’s education through regular school participation. They further noted, according 
to The Children’s Defense Fund, “Every day, 4,901 teenagers are the victims of violent 
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crimes. It was further noted according to The Children’s Defense Fund: “Every day, 

4,901 teenagers are the victims of violent erimes. Every day, seven teenagers are the 
victims of homicide. “Every day, two ehildren younger than age five are murdered.”^^ 
These alarming statisties beg for interventions that are eommunity inclusive and ehurch- 
based. 

According to Hatkoff and Klopp, “Our church is our foundation. It is the source 
from whieh we derive a sense of security and of belonging.”^* Unfortunately, the homes 
of millions of children in the country are sparse and do not provide even the bare basies. 
Tens of thousands have no homes and live in shelters, welfare hotels, or on the streets. 
Others have to be removed from homes that are not physieally or emotionally safe; often 
ending up being shuttled from one place to the next for years. 

The purpose of this foundation’s research was to examine the role of nurturing 
youth, from a biblical standpoint and relate these scriptures in the context of Sunday 
school. The interpretation and the application will be used as a construct for ministering 
to at-risk youth. They will be referred to in this document as being at-risk, whieh based 
on findings in this study can be more accurately described as domestieally ehallenged 
youth where the greatest risk factor is the environment that stimulates their behavior. 
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Professor Jean Piaget: The Child’s Mental Growth 

Nathan Isaacs, a twentieth century scholar and businessman, who wrote an 
unpublished Hebrew dietionary, was bom in Frankfurt-am-Main of a Russian-Jewish 
rabbinical family about Piaget’s assimilation experimentations. Aecording to Isaaes, the 
Piagetian pieture of the child’s development is the proeess of absorbing and organizing 
experiences round the aetivities that produce them, whieh Piaget calls assimilation. He 
regards it as our most fundamental proeess of learning and growth, whieh indeed goes on 
for the rest of our lives.^^ Piaget’s depiction of child development suggests that the 
process in whieh children familiarize and adapt to their surroundings informs how they 
relate their experiences and attitudes based upon everything they have been exposed to in 
their environment. 

Sunday School as a Method of Change for At-Risk Youth 

The Apostle Paul writes in 2 Corinthians 5:11-19, “Sinee we know what it is to 
fear the Lord, we then try to persuade others. What we are is plain to God, and I hope it is 
also plain to your eonscience. We are not trying to eommend ourselves to you again, but 
we are giving you an opportunity to take pride in us, so that you can answer those who 
take pride in what is seen rather in what is in the heart.”^*’ If we are out of our mind, it is 
for the sake of God; if we are in our right mind, it is for you. For Christ’s love compels 
us, beeause we are convinced that one died for all, and therefore all died. And he died for 
all that those who live should no longer live for themselves but for him who died for 
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them and was raised again. So from now on, we regard no one from a worldly point of 
view. Though we onee regarded Christ in this way, we do so no longer. Therefore if 
anyone is in Christ, they are a new ereation, the old has gone, the new has eome. All this 
is from God, who reeoneiled us to himself through Christ and gave us the ministry of 
reeoneiliation. 

Whenever a person eomes to be a part of the body of Christ by faith, there is a 
new aet of ereation on God’s part. One set of eonditions or relationships has passed out of 
existenee (parelthen, aorist); another set has come {gegonen, perfect). The principal area 
of change is that of attitude toward Christ and other people. 

The Continuing Favor of God 

In an article entitled, “The Continuing Favor of God,” James T. Fancy wrote: We 
seldom use the term favor of God today. We tend to prefer words like grace, mercy, or 
forgiveness. Yet favor recurs frequently in Scripture: both Samuel and Jesus are 
described as increasing in favor with God and man; the outpouring of the psalmist speaks 
of finding favor with God; at his baptism Jesus is pronounced pleasurable-well pleasing- 
favorable to God. Indeed the very creation itself, by being pronounced “good.” connotes 
God’s favor upon it.^^ 

After his betrayal, Joseph was brought to Egypt, where he was sold to an Egyptian 
named Potiphar. In response to Joseph’s suggestion that the Pharaoh “select a man 
discreet and wise,” comes Pharaoh’s answer, “Since God has shown you all this, there is 
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none so discreet and wise as you are.” Each time Joseph’s social status is improved, we 
are reminded that it is under the auspices of God.^^ 

New Ground—New Perspective 

The biblical text in 2 Corinthians states: “If anyone be in Christ, they are a new 
creatures, old things are passed away, behold, they are a new creature.” This suggests 
effective Sunday school can actually transform young people into new creatures. 
Regarding troubled children, this scripture further suggest that by showing children 
God’s love, they are given a genuine opportunity to feel good about themselves, thereby 
turning their life around. 

Critical Contextual Questions 

Teaching the Bible to at-risk youth in the context of Sunday school can be 
uplifting to children with low self-esteem or those suffering from identity crisis. Tiffany 
and Ringe pose some questions that assist in obtaining a greater understanding of 
scripture: How were young people taught the stories, values, and behavior that were 
thought to shape their identity? Was the content of that education different for girls than 
for boys, or for rich people than for the poor?^"^ 

In the New Testament, Matthew 19:13-15 says, “Then little children were being 
brought to him in order that he might lay his hands on them and pray. The Disciples 
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spoke sternly to those who brought them; but Jesus said, Let the children come to me, and 
do not stop them; for it is to such as these that the kingdom of heaven belongs.” And he 
laid his hands on them and went on his way.” 

Luz analyzes that the children were brought to Jesus, perhaps by their parents, we 
are not told.^^ Jesus is to bless them and pray for them at their request. Jesus honors their 
request. This is the way Matthew interprets the Markan request that Jesus touch the 
children. According to Hippocrates, they are under age seven. Laying Hands on is a 
biblical practice used as a ritual to bless people. 

In retrospect, the basis for this Christ lead ministry for youth who are endangered 
initially grew out of the childhood understanding of God’s word presented as a child 
through the Bible. Having grown up in church at the urging of his mother and others in 
the community, has continued to unpack that same passion for the word of God today that 
was given in Sunday school, vacation Bible school and at home. This passion resonates 
deeply from within and is used in today’s ministry to empower young people. 

As a child growing up in an at-risk environment, combining religious and social 
ideals were learned through Christian Education and values projected in public education. 
These valuable lessons proved to be the way out and a way up. Passion and a sense of 
urgency is critical when ministering to children who live within marginal lines drawn by 
society and the church. 

No longer will they be a people “wandering about, lost in the wilderness.” They 
will have a home, a place they can call their own. This place will be blessed and 
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protected by God. They will always belong to God. The people did not ask God to do 
this, they did not petition, negotiate, argue with God, or make a contract with God. A 
covenant is not a contract; it is a mandate. 

God initiates the covenant and expects that the people will comply. God wants the 
people to know to whom they belong and that they have a home, a place where they are 
accepted, a place where somebody knows your name. God declares that the Hebrews will 
be a nation, a holy people with special possibilities and responsibilities. Yahweh will be 
their God and they will belong to Yahweh. Despite what might happen to them, or where 
they might stray, Yahweh will never leave them. 

Conclusion 

In the church context where youth ministry is conducted, many at-risk children 
who are domestically challenged do not live with both of their biological parents. Most 
live with single moms and/or dads. Scripture give real life examples and sergeants to 
stand up for them. These domestically challenged youth are often left into the hands of 
the courts, custody battles, foster parents, or extended family members who give them a 
place to live. The implementation of a real at-risk youth ministry should immediately 
inspire troubled youth, making them aware that they have the right to live a better life. 
One of the most proven ways is to choose the kind of education that best suits them. 

The opportunity to learn to live by faith and hope for the best by studying hard 
and getting a good education was taught in Sunday school and public school growing up 
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Solomon made the right ehoiee. Through proper spiritual guidanee in Sunday 
sehool the ehoiees of young people do not have to be random; putting them further at 
risk. By teaehing youth to have a voiee and ehoiee in a struetured environment like the 
chureh, they are more likely to beeome more assertive and self sufficient, and less likely 
to make poor destructive decisions. 

Reaching out to young troubled youth can be done constructively with church 
leaders, pastors, and youth ministers by forming youth chat groups at church. Church 
leader’s role concerning youth is to create Bible study focus groups, fieldtrips, 
recreational activities, and other transformational programs. However, these activities 
must not be done in isolation, rather, they must be done in collaboration with other 
domestically-challenged youth from the community who may not attend church on a 
regular basis. 

This biblical foundation considers the possibility that church school learning 
environments along with spiritual mentoring can lead to life-altering educational methods 
of transforming at-risk youth into receiving benefits not offered by other segments of 
society. Therefore, the church must be a place in the community, like public and private 
schools that instill moral dignity and decency among youth. The role of Sunday school in 
the church is instrumental to this project. Dealing with the educational success of at-risk 
youth who are domestically challenged creates responsible communication between the 
church, youth members, and schools. While troubled youth are asked to listen to the 
educators, whether teachers or preachers in order to enrich their lives, the process must be 
mutually reciprocated in order to have positive lasting effects. 



CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATION 


The role of edueation as an agent or instrument of soeial ehange and soeial 
development is widely recognized today. Education is an important instrument to bring 
social revolution among all the instruments education is considered as the most powerful. 
Education for all, at all levels, and at all ages of children is the only remedy to bring 
about the desired social change in society. Historical experience has shown that for any 
social revolution education is the pre-condition. Educational and social change from a 
historical perspective has deep roots within the context of the Methodist Church 
movement. Education can initiate social changes by bringing about a change in outlook 
and attitude of society. It can bring about a change in the pattern of social relationships 
and thereby it may cause social changes. This historical foundation provides a 
chronological tracking of the term educational social change and identifies some of the 
persons responsible for disseminating the concept and translating it into action. Through 
extensive research, it was not determined when the term was first used, however, it is 
clear that it was a term used by John Wesley during his ministry, from 1738 until his 
death in 1791. 

During the ministry of Bishop Daniel Alexander Payne of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, which spanned forty-one years, he used his fundamental 
understanding of the term social change not only from its sociological viewpoint, but 
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from a hermeneutical understanding as well/ He became the sixth bishop of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church as well as a major shaper of its ministries in the 19th 
century, stressing education and the introduction of increased order in the church. He 
believed in education so much that he founded Wilberforce University in Ohio in 1856. 

In 1863 the AME Church bought the college; chosen to lead it, Payne became the first 
African-American president of a college in the United States and served in that position 
until 1877. 

Practicing Methodist understood social change as social holiness', a phrase 
adopted by John Wesley. Social change or holiness was the medium of applying scripture 
to human action, and became the basis for ministry within the Methodist tradition. 

Social holiness was, in fact, the actual term used to refer to the work that social 
change performs. Social change refers to an alteration in the social order of a society. 
Social change may include changes in nature, social institutions, social behaviors, or 
social relations. Social change may also refer to the notion of social progress or socio¬ 
cultural evolution, the philosophical idea that society moves forward by dialectical or 
evolutionary means.^ 

Ideally, psychology is to the individual what sociology is to people in groups. 
There is not only a psychological approach to holiness; there is also a sociological 
approach to its deeper understanding.^ The sociological approach that was to be implied 

' Howard D. Gregg, History of the African Methodist Episcopal Church (Nashville, TN: The 
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through the medium of soeial holiness/ehange was to better define the ehurehes role in 
the inner happenings of people’s lives. The psycho logieal approach to holiness considers 
the individual in all the richness and diversity of his personal life, while the sociological 
approach considers the interrelations of persons in community and church."^ 

John Wesley in his sermon on Matthew 5:13-16 said, “There’s no such thing as a 
solitary Christian. Christian life is life in community; in the fellowship of the Spirit we 
call the church.” There is unsuspected meaning for the people of God in the very term 
sociology. It is derived from sociare, to associate with, and socius, a companion or 
associate. It is the study of the forms and functions of human association.^ 

What led John and Charles Wesley and their associates in the path for social 
change, were their personal motives to imitate Jesus Christ and to fulfill Christ’s 
commandments. It was also their way of striving for the blessedness of God through 
commitment to the higher goal of saving souls. It was their fundamental belief that 
obedience to Christ’s undisputed authority was connected with the worthy goal of one’s 
own blessedness.^ They understood more than most, the practicality of the gospel 
message. What is the point of preaching salvation and the person before you is hungry. 
Wesley knew that if he was to gain his brother, he must first meet his need. 

This reasoning along was the fundamental understanding of Methodism. More 
than anything else it hinged completely on social holiness/change as a form of 
ministering God’s word to God’s people. Therefore, it was Wesley’s fundamental 

“The Sociological Interpretation of Holiness.” 
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understanding that Methodism was to be an evangelical movement that encouraged 
people to experience Christ on a personal level.^ 

The goal of the Methodist movement was not to create an alternative religion or 
denomination separate from that of the Church of England. In The Story of American 
Methodism by Frederick Norwood, he writes in chapter 2, “The Wesleyan Movement that 
John Wesley sought was to end the days of a separate denomination, a new Church. The 
members of the United Societies of the People Called Methodist could still regard 
themselves as good Anglicans (Church of England) indeed, and were urged to view 
themselves as such. But they belonged to a visible network held together by an amazing 
plan of itinerant ministry centered on conference preachers.”^ 

Historically, Methodism has its roots in a group organized in 1729 by brothers 
John and Charles Wesley at Oxford, known as the Holy Club. Members of the group 
pledged to be disciplined about their spiritual lives and also to perform works of social 
service such as visiting prisons and the poor. Because they were so methodical in how 
they went about these activities, other students called them Methodists as an insult. 
However, they soon adopted this term as a badge of honor, and used it to describe the 
wider spiritual movement, which they founded after having transforming religious 
experiences in 1738.^ 

Because of their religious experience that led to their spiritual awakening of 
which Wesley called “the strange warming of the heart” both John and his brother 
^ John Wesley, assessed February 3, 2010, http://en.wikipedia .org/wiki/John_Wesley. 
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Charles during their time at Oxford were eonfronted with the ehallenge of soeial work 
and recognized it to be an essential, inseparable part of the Christian life/*’ Their social 
involvement developed essentially four points: in the two city prisons in Oxford, among 
poor families, in the workhouse, and in a school for underprivileged children. ^ ^ 

John Wesley’s blending of social holiness and the Christian response towards 
human suffering as well as the inconvenience of one’s own humanity was his 
understanding of how the work of God became tangible in the lives of people. It was not 
for the development of a new denomination, but rather to encourage a social 
consciousness and awareness of human sufferings, which has remained as a hallmark of 
the Methodist tradition. 

Wesley who never renounced his ties with the Church of England, provided for 
the incorporation and legal continuation of the new movement. Though he himself 
never became a Methodist, Wesley instituted a movement that would shape the mission 
and ministry of the new world, and for generations of followers to come. He led the way 
for a practice of ministry whose chief response towards the gospel message was to meet 
the needs of the people first, whatever the need may be. 

John Wesley, who was simple in appearance, and in speaking, made a powerful 
impact on the world. Henry Moore, his biographer and intimate friend, says that when he 
first heard Wesley preach, he thought it strange that a man who spoke with such 
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simplicity should have made so mueh noise in the world/^ The breadth, length, and depth 
of the Methodist movement, the entire movement, were to bring awareness to the plight 
and suffering of the human raee. 

Eaeh braneh of Methodism which today is made up of eighty different branches is 
independently different from eaeh other, but have eolleetively settled on one foundational 
belief; the providence of God. Methodism was raised up to spread seriptural holiness 
throughout the world, to invite people to the belief that the gospel of Christ knows no 
religion, but soeial, no holiness, but soeial holiness. As time would have it, members of 
the Blaek eommunity would find the inelusiveness of the Methodist ehureh to meet not 
only their religious needs, but their need for spiritual maturity, diseipline and soeial order 
with a unique diversifieation. 

As the Methodist movement moved further north, many members of the Blaek 
eommunity began to join loeal parishes seeking to exereise their faith within the 
Methodist tradition; one being Riehard Allen, founder and first Bishop of the Afriean 
Methodist Episeopal Chureh. Riehard Allen was bom in Philadelphia on Eebmary 14, 
1760, a slave to Mr. Benjamin Chew. While Allen eharacterized his master as a good 
master, Riehard Allen longed to be free, and thus to be his own person. 

His spiritual eonversion would take plaee at the age of seventeen, after hearing the 
word of God preaehed by a Methodist eireuit rider. In his autobiography, he said of his 
eonversion, “One night I thought hell would be my portion. I eried unto Him who 

The Life of John Wesley by John Telford - Chapter 20 “Preacher, Writer, and Philanthropist,” 
accessed on January 18, 2014, http://wesley.nnu.edu/?id=102. 
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delighted to hear the prayers of a poor sinner; and ah of a sudden my dungeon shook, my 
chains flew off, and glory to God, I cried. My soul was fdled. I cried, enough for me—the 
Savior died.”^^ 

To his own testimony, Richard Allen went about sharing the Good News of 
salvation; shortly after his conversion he joined the Methodist Society and began 
attending class meetings that were taught by John Gray, at the home of Benjamin Wells. 

As a result of having joined the Methodist Society, Allen went about evangelizing 
his friends and neighbors, and was even permitted to invite preachers to his master’s 
house to preach to both he and the other slaves, including his master. As a result of 
hearing the word preached by Freeborn Garretson, Mr. Stokeley and his family was 
converted. As a result of his masters conversion in 1783 both he and his brother were 
given the opportunity to purchase their freedom at the cost of $2,000.00. 

For the next six years, Allen traveled the Methodist circuit, throughout South 
Carolina, New York, Maryland, Delaware, and Pennsylvania, preaching to Black and 
white congregants alike. He worked as a sawyer and wagon driver when he needed to 
earn money.The birth of the African Methodist Episcopal Church came as a result of 
the open disrespect that was experienced by Richard Allen and others while praying at 
the St. Georges Methodist Episcopal Church. It was while praying that Richard Allen and 
Absalom Jones and others were abruptly pulled from their knees while praying and 
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forced to return to the segregated seating for Blaeks only, whieh was in the baleony of the 
chureh. 

What happened next stemmed the tide for the need for a separate denomination, 
not based off of religious thought, theologieal difference, or the style and praetieality of 
worship, but simply because of racial injustice, and the harsh manner in whieh persons of 
color where treated. After being pulled from their knees during prayer, Riehard Allen, 
Absalom Jones, and William White along with other Black worshippers left out of St. 
Georges Methodist Episcopal Church never to return again. 

The founding of Bethel AME Church was birthed out of soeial protest, more than 
theological disgust. Unlike many of churehes today who are started because of mundane 
and minute issues over leadership, worship styles, and individuals opinions of how they 
see the chureh being ran. Bishop Allen founded Bethel African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, so that people of color could have a place to worship God and the freedom to do 
so without regard to raee, color, or creed. 

Throughout the many years of existenee. Bethel Chureh has remained a beacon of 
light and hope, and has stood as a proteetor of human rights, human dignity, and soeial 
change. Bishop Allen saw to it that Bethel met the needs of the people by creating 
schools, and social aids programs, of which followed the practices of the Tree African 
Society, whieh proeeeded the founding of the AME Chureh. Briefly the Eree African 
Society founded by both Allen and Jones on April 12, 1787 was a mutual aid soeiety 
providing assistanee to the sick, widows, and orphans, and helped with the burying of the 
dead for families regardless of religious affiliation.^^ 

A Brief History of Mother Bethel African Methodist Episcopal Church, “Upon this Rock,” 
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The mission and purpose for the AME Chureh began first with its mother ehureh 
and founder and first bishop. The pathway towards being a socially relevant church was 
set by Bishop Richard Allen and since then been maintained by various persons 
throughout the church’s history, such as Bishops Reverdy Cassius Ransom, and Daniel 
Alexander Payne who were not afraid to ask the arduous questions, what are the needs of 
the people, how do we meet those needs, and is the church relative to the people and 
culture we serve? The African Methodist Episcopal Church began to find their basis for 
ministry in the area of social change, but not completely overlooking the work of social 
holiness, which was conducted through the medium of applying scripture to human 
action. 

Although John Wesley wanted to create a movement that was reflective of the life 
teachings of Jesus Christ which was clarified by Eovett H, Weems in John Wesley’s 
Message Today, he makes it profoundly clear that during John Wesley’s revivals in 1784, 
he stressed the seriousness of the relationship with Christ: not just a mediocre 
relationship, but a personal one. It was from that relationship with Christ that we gain a 
better understanding of the teachings of Jesus Christ, and our human response towards 
our neighbor. 

In defining social holiness, Wesley states, “The gospel of Christ knows no 
religion, but social; no holiness but social holiness.”^* While maintaining this term and 
the tenants of its teachings. Bishop Daniel Alexander Payne, a bishop in the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, found a more applicable way of applying social holiness 
towards a group of people who best benefited from it. Payne began to use the term social 
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change as a means of clarifying the differenee between soeial holiness (the ehurehes 
response to soeiety), and soeial ehange (soeieties response towards soeiety). This ehange 
was signifieant and important beeause Ransom and Payne understood the greater need of 
blending the ehurch and the eommunity together in order to affeet the most good. 

Annetta Louise Gomez-Jefferson, whose writings were featured in Classical and 
Modern Narratives of Leadership by Vivian L. Holiday, wrote in her ehapter titled “An 
Odyssey in Blaek Leadership; Daniel Alexander Payne, A Bishop in the Afriean 
Methodist Episeopal Chureh,” “The Blaek ehurch in the USA has been and remains the 
eonvergent point of the Blaek eommunity.Therefore, it was needful for the ehange in 
order to reaeh their goal of blending both worlds together, but without eompletely 
denying their individual need in the life of the Blaek ehureh and the Blaek eommunity. 

Bishop Reverdy C. Ransom, the Father of Social Change in the Black church and 
the Blaek eommunity was the inspiration behind Bishop Daniel Alexander Payne’s 
ministry. While Payne served for more than forty years as a bishop in the Afriean 
Methodist Episeopal Chureh as an ordained and seminary-trained minister, it would be 
most appropriate to eonsider him an edueator first and a chureh leader seeond. Both 
aspeets of his professional life, as an edueator and ehureh leader, are inspired by his faith 
in God and his understanding of the Gospel message that people are ealled to be in 
serviee to eaeh other—regardless of skin eolor or other faetors. 

Bishop Payne’s first professional position was that of a private sehool teaeher at a 
sehool he ereated and opened at age eighteen in his hometown of Charleston, South 
Carolina, where he taught free Blaek ehildren during the day and adult slaves during the 
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evening. Payne would never veer far from those roots, continually seeking out a means to 
provide an education to all who would seek one. He would eventually become the first 
African-American to serve as a college president in North America, serving essentially as 
the founding president of Wilberforce University, which is located in west-central Ohio, 
roughly between the larger cities of Dayton and Columbus. Later, Payne Theological 
Seminary, now a freestanding seminary that evolved from the Wilberforce department of 
religion in the late 1800s, would be named in his honor and he would serve briefly as the 
president of that institution before his death. 

As a young man struggling financially in the first year of his private school 
operation, a traveling British man who stopped in Charleston and was looking for a 
personal representative offered Payne a job. According to Payne: Among the 
inducements he offered, he said, “If you will go with me, the knowledge that you will 
acquire of men and things will be of far more value to you than the wages I will pay you. 
Do you know what makes the difference between the master and the slave? Nothing but 
superior knowledge.” 

To which Payne replied, “If it is true that there is nothing but superior knowledge 
between the master and the slave, I will not go with you, but will rather go and obtain that 
knowledge which constitutes the master.”^*’ 

By definition the social gospel was a movement led by a group of liberal 
Protestant progressives in response to the social problems raised by the rapid 
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industrialization, urbanization, and increasing immigration of the Gilded Age.^^ The 
soeial gospel movement differentiated itself from earlier Christian reform movements by 
prioritizing itself between serviees to others versus self-service. Although the ministers 
and aetivists of the gospel based their appeals on liberal theology (whieh emphasized 
the immanenee of God, the Doetrine of Inearnation, and valued good works over ereeds), 
they usually showed more interest in soeial scienee than in theology. 

Believing that laissez-faire’s eapitalism understanding of labor as a eommodity 
and its sole relianee on meehanisms of supply and demand to determine wages and 
alloeate resourees was un-Christian,^^ soeial gospel advoeates supported the labor 
movement and ealled for an interventionist welfare state. They differed from secular 
activists in that their ultimate vision was not just a more equitable balanee of power 
within soeiety, but a Christianized society in which cooperation, mutual respeet, and 
eompassion replaeed greed, eompetition, and eonfliet among soeial and eeonomie 
elasses. 

Despite all of their efforts to reaeh the working elass and to eooperate with the 
labor movement, soeial gospel failed to reach far beyond its middle-elass liberal 
Protestants’ milieu. Ultimately, the greatest aehievement of the soeial gospel movement 
was to prepare the ground of middle-elass America for progressivism. This is a small 
summation of the soeial gospel and its agenda. Religious soeial-reform movement in the 
United States was prominent from 1870 to 1920 among liberal Protestant groups. 
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The movement foeused on applying moral principles to the improvement of 

industrialized society and particularly to reforms such as the abolition of child labor, a 

shorter workweek, and factory regulation. Many of its aims were realized through the rise 

of organized labor and through legislation of the new deal.^"^ The new deal served as 

President Roosevelt’s response to the decline in the American economy. Through the 

new deal, he was able to offer more jobs and social assistance programs that would 

provide for better living for persons who were struggling due to the Great Depression. 

This government program gave the social gospel movement its agenda and its plan of 

action despite the fact that everyone was suffering from the Great Depression. 

Persons in charge of the disposition of Federal Aid found ways to ignore and 

overlook the Black community. In The Social Teachings of the Black Church, Peter Paris 

outlines what Bishop Ransom considered to be the main agenda for the Black church. 

While heaven is our final goal, our chief present concern is with life on this planet 
and human relations in our present society, to the end that the kingdom of God 
may be established among men. I see little hope for the survival of the A. M. E. 
Church, or any other distinctly religious Negro denomination, if we do not so 
apply the Gospel of Christ as to make it a vital force in the life of society. While 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored people and the Urban 
League may argue, petition, protest, and appeal, we are clothed with authority to 
declare, “Thus saith the Lord.^^ 

In his understanding of the social gospel, it was a new truth being preached, but it 
spoke nothing of the change that truth intended to bring. Bishop Ransom held that Black 
church leaders were to commit to a common societal vision: namely a society that 
acknowledges as significant neither race, color, nationality, class or station. 
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This was his opinion in the late 1930’s, and it is where, the soeial gospel became 
social change. In order to acknowledge a common societal vision, the social gospel 
movement lacked the influence on society that social changed could create. While it is 
our Christian response to meet the needs of society, whatever the need maybe, there is 
still a large and fiduciary response to change those situations that pose a threat to the 
social equity, and totality of social reform. Bishop Ransom understood that the social 
Gospel movement only changed the conditions and circumstances that were presently in 
danger, but what of the future? 

For Ransom it was needful to produce social change and reform that prevents the 
downfall of communities, and continued stagnation in the productive nature of the 
African-American experience, and, that would allow the church to grow and prosper in 
other targeted areas of change. This is where, theoretically, preaching takes place. It was 
not enough to speak truth to light, that truth must take wings of new heights, if any good 
was to come of it. The fundamental change of agenda from social gospel to social change 
which was inspired within the ministry of Bishop Daniel Alexander Payne, was 
Ransom’s point of departure which led to his campaign for Social Change which was 
revealed through the ministry of his apprentice, who attempted with all of his life to 
address the issues and problems that faced the American People; not just a select few. 

While it is our mission to meet the needs of society by meeting the needs of those 
whom we encounter through community living, if we are to affect change in the areas and 
places that attract the most human embodiment, then we must do so by combating not 
just the sick person, but the eradication of the disease. Through the ministry of Bishop 
Daniel Payne, the person whom this research is inspired, and from whose social 
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understanding of social holiness and social gospel/change has called for a deeper look 
into the African Methodist Episcopal Church’s response to the people we serve today. 
Bishop Payne thought and believed that the minister of such an institution is required to 
be multi-faceted in his or her approach to leadership in order to be effective. Bishop 
Daniel Payne whose ministerial career lasted well over forty years, and who served quite 
a few of those years as the churches bishop served the needs of the church and 
community on many fronts including housing, education, the arts, and politics. 

As a pastor and college president, Payne addressed the needs of the people by 
developing ministries that specifically targeted certain areas within the local congregation 
and within the community where he served. A polemical point often encountered in our 
communities is the desire to be affective where we serve, but we are ineffective in the 
community where we live and interact. 

Dr. Keith Lawrence a mentor in the Doctor of Ministry program at United 
Theological Seminary, and Senior Pastor of the Global Empowerment Ministries in 
Atlanta, Georgia said, “Many people tithed to their church and church community, but as 
agents of change we have a responsibility to tithed to the community where we live as 
well.” The point of tithing goes beyond the mere giving of money, but calls for the giving 
of our time and talent, not just to our church and church community, but at the place 
where we take up residence. 

During the period when Payne was bishop in the AME Church, the church was 
enjoying rapid growth, due in no small part to the conclusion of and the resulting after¬ 
effects of the U.S. Civil War. Payne was among the thoughtful but forceful leaders who 
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expanded the AME ehureh into the Deep South. During this period of growth, the 
Episcopal districts of the AME Church were re-drawn several times and new districts 
were added as new congregations in new areas continued to enter the denomination. As a 
result, Payne served as bishop over several different districts, including long periods 
when he would serve as the bishop in two different districts at the same time. Beginning 
in 1855, among Payne’s areas of responsibility were the states of Indiana and Ohio. 

In the 1850s, around the area that is now the town of Wilberforce, Ohio, a group 
of free Blacks, led prominently by Payne and several other AME delegates, and area 
white businessmen formed a corporation to create a university to service the area Black 
populace. That area of Ohio was an active stop along the Underground Railroad and the 
general mood of the region was highly supportive of this new educational institution. 

With backing from white and Black leadership of the area, Wilberforce—named 
for English abolitionist William Wilberforce—met with early success until the Civil War 
broke out in earnest, siphoning away both enrollment and financial support. Wilberforce 
closed its doors in 1862, but Payne would not be deterred. Working with others, he 
arranged for the AME Church to purchase the university’s facilities and Wilberforce re¬ 
opened in 1863. Erom 1863 through 1877, Payne would serve as the president of the 
University, while simultaneously serving as presiding bishop of the AME Church. 

Wilberforce would grow and prosper during Payne’s leadership, as he laid the 
foundation for a school that continues to prosper to this day. Thanks in part to Payne’s 
sound leadership at Wilberforce; in 1887 the state of Ohio began to provide funds for the 
operation of a “normal and vocational department at the school,” which trained teachers 
and vocational workers. Payne’s dream of providing education to all took a major step 
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forward with this development as the state was now helping to finanee the edueation of 
Blaek teaehers who would then teaeh more and more Blaek ehildren. What a far cry this 
was from the 1834 law in South Carolina that shut down his little school for sixty Black 
children. 

While this is a polemical point, John Wesley, Reverdy Ransom, and Daniel Payne 
felt that Christians were ideal citizens and were a positive influence in the world. It was 
their desire that Methodism produce the kind of Christians that would fulfill their moral 
obligation and serve their fellow human beings.This was essentially the main objective 
of social holiness [social change]. However, there is another aspect of this public 
theology that stemmed from the uses of social regeneration, which was in theory the plan 
of action for social change. John Wesley’s idea of the future world was not a soporific for 
the miseries of this [current] world, but an incentive to be involved in relieving those 
miseries and responsibly changing the negative situations of society.^* 

Historically, the purposes and intents of social holiness, the social gospel and 
social change movements were to create a plan of action that embodied the gospel 
message and that would ultimately address those negative situations of society. Many 
times, John Wesley would engage in deep theoretical renderings regarding the gospel 
message as a base for his understanding of the church’s response to society. In the 
“Sermon on the Mount of Olives,” Wesley was able to formulate his ethical 
understanding but also his biblical and theological understanding of the church’s role in 
the happenings of people lives. Without question, John Wesley was able to use the 
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biblical text as a pretext to the tenants of creating a response to the needs of soeiety. 

That’s why he referenced in his own sermon, “^4 lane account of Christian Perfection: ” 

In the year 1729,1 began not only to read, but to study the Bible, as the one, the 
only standard of truth, and the only model of pure religion. Hence I saw, in a 
clearer and clearer light, the indispensable necessity of having "the mind whieh 
was in Christ," and of "walking as Christ also walked;" even of having, not some 
part only, but all the mind whieh was in him; and of walking as he walked, not 
only in many or in most respects, but in all things. 

In his preaching and teaching of the biblieal text, John Wesley pointed out that we 
[the ehurch] are to emulate the works of Jesus Christ. Throughout the ministry of Jesus, 
he went about meeting the needs of the people. In the healing of the man who was 
possessed by a demon in Marks aecount, Jesus saw not only his spiritual need, but his 
physieal need as well. 

In the healing of the ten lepers, the one that came baek reeeived not only a 
physieal healing but a spiritual one as well. Here’s Wesley’s take on the matter; “Give 
way to our neighbor’s eonveniences, then our eonveniences to our neighbor’s neeessities; 
our neeessities to his extremities.”^*’ Wesley taught a radical social application of 
religious truth, not a spirituality that focused primarily on one’s self Even Jesus said, 
narrow is the way, whieh leadeth unto life; for John Wesley, that ineluded soeial action.^’ 
The historical significance and prevailing need for soeial change are found within 
the ehureh’s ability to apply these teachings and understandings, then promote the 
awareness of a greater need to make the church of Christ relative to the conditions of the 
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people we serve. Historically, the church has always been the one place where people can 
find themselves in light of what God says they can be. 

The church, since its conception in Matthew 16:18 “upon this rock I will build my 
church...” has held to a social aspect of the gospel message, not only did the message of 
Jesus Christ speak of repentance and baptism, but to teach and set free those that were 
held captive. As the church continues to grow and expand, so did those broad parameters 
of gospel instructions. People are no longer held captive due to prison incarceration or 
solitary confinement, people are held captive to the ways of social and philosophical 
understanding. 

The people we serve are suffering from a real understanding of who Jesus Christ 
is and what he means to the church universal. People are looking for a real encounter 
with God and that becomes interrupted when people experience everything but God. John 
Wesley and his theology spanned the 18^*' century and found a rebirth within the Black 
Methodist church in persons like Bishops’ Reverdy C. Ransom and Daniel Payne. They 
left their mark and legacy on the church that has in many ways been covered up by our 
lack of response to the church at large, namely the community. 

This project aims to merely clarify the start of this social concept and identify the 
significance of its usage, and how it is still needful today in the century church. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATION 


Social change within the Afriean Methodist Episeopal Church has many roots. On 
one side, it is a platform of ministry that this denomination has stood upon sinee its 
ineeption in 1787, in opposition to the raeism and elassism manifest at Philadelphia’s St. 
George’s Methodist Episeopal Chureh On the other side; it is the eonduit by whieh the 
chureh addresses the issues felt in everyday life. I argue that Soeial Change, as outlined 
in the soeial ereeds of the ehureh, spells out elearly what the AME Church believed in.^ 
What is theologieal about soeial ehange is that it stems from the theologieal work 
of the Methodist Chureh’s Eounder, John Wesley, and how he understood God at work 
within the Methodist Church and community. Though he never beeame a Methodist he 
maintained his membership with the Angliean Chureh in England he eontinued his work 
as founder. Within the Methodist movement there were really two movements at work. 
One was the Wesleyan movement, whieh were John Wesley’s personal thoughts being 
brought to light through the Methodist movement. The other was the Methodist 
movement itself, whieh sought to spread throughout the land seriptural holiness, entailing 
the eomplete transformation of soeiety and the establishment of a new ereation or soeial 
order. 
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The Wesleyan movement, although grounded in the Methodist movement, was a 
commitment to a holiness project; “it was the aim of Wesley’s life, the center of his 
thought and the force behind all of his actions.”^ John Wesley felt that the church was to 
respond to every evil that was present within society, to combat it with the teaching of the 
word of God, “and to confront those who aided in spreading villainies such as slavery, 
addictions, and poverty.”^ 

It was for those reasons and more that Wesley coined the phrase social holiness 
as a means to link faith and social responsibility in an effort to bring about action."^ Dag 
Hammarskjold the late Secretary General of the United Nations said; “The road to 
holiness necessarily passes through the world of action.”^ Even in the biblical sense, 
holiness is not a denomination. It is not a character one pretends to have, neither is it a 
social attainment one asserts over another individual. 

It is, however, a lifestyle with a response to the call of God. The call of God is in 
fact a call to action first to do good unto all men, especially those who are of the 
household of God,^ and second to seek the truly poor, the infirm, the mentally ill, and to 
meet their needs, such as they are. However, not even in that particular passage of 
scripture that says, “Do good unto all men, especially them that are of the household of 
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faith”^ can one ascertain who the privileged ones are and who are to be neglected. Social 

Change is not reserved for any particular people. If you consider yourself a Christian, 

then you embrace the philosophy of Wesley that says: 

I look upon all the world as my parish; thus far I mean, that, in whatever part of it 
I am, I judge it meet, right, and my bounden duty to declare unto all that are 
willing to hear, the glad tidings of salvation. This is the work, which I know God 
has called me to; and sure I am that His blessing attends it.* 

It was clear that for Wesley Christianity is essentially a social religion, and to turn 

it into a solitary religion is indeed to destroy it.^ He goes on further to say, “The gospel of 

Christ knows no religion but social: no holiness but social holiness.”^*’ Wesley made this 

statement in relation to the necessity for Christian fellowship. He was countering a 

privatized notion of Christian faith. Wesley believed one cannot go to heaven alone but 

one needs friends. It is within Christian community that holiness of life is to be realized. 

Social holiness must extend beyond ecclesial koinonia.^^ 

The African Methodist Episcopal Church, through its mission to minister to the 

social, spiritual, and physical development of all people,affirms Wesley’s teaching, and 

therefore has the responsibility to ensure that the ministries offered through our churches 

are in fact social and are relevant to current social need. Too many people are suffering 

from various social problems, and they are seeking help and assistance from the church. 

^ Gal 6:10 (ASV). 
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^ Weems, Pocket Guide: John Wesley’s Message, 62. 

Weems, Pocket Guide: John Wesley’s Message, 62. 

Johnston McMaster, John Wesley on Social Holiness, accessed on April 3, 2014 http://www 
.scribd.com/doc/ 138308983 /John-Wesley-on-Social-Holiness. 

The Book of Discipline of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, 48* ed. (Nashville, TN: 
AMEC Sunday School Union, 2008), 17. 
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They are let down however, beeause the church has failed to maintain a current 
understanding of where the people are within society. 

If we are to be a Christian body following after the commandments of Jesus 
Christ, then the gospel we preach must be social, and it must be current and relevant. 
What good is the church if it fails in its aim of being a church of action and being 
sensitive to the times in which we live? This is what Wesley meant by social holiness. 

For Wesley there is no religion but social, no holiness but social holiness. The communal 
forms of faith in the Wesleyan tradition not only promote personal growth; they also 
equip and mobilize us for mission and service to the world. 

In the late 19* century R. W. Dale, a Congregationalist preacher and theologian, 
said, “The Methodist Church left out the doctrine of holiness which would serve as their 
potential in offering a great social ethic.” This commentary on the Methodist Church calls 
for us to establish our efforts in offering social holiness to the world, by spreading 
scriptural holiness throughout the land. 

As we offer Christ as the solution to the problem, we have a social responsibility 
to care for the people we serve, not just to turn them aside. It is these kinds of practices 
that have caused a major decline in church attendance and participation. People feel as 
though they are only important to the church and the work of the church when the church 
wants to pontificate on church polity and doctrine while ignoring the social call to 
service. 

Nevertheless, the importance of church can be reestablished by acknowledging its 
true purpose and mission. The words of Charles Wesley are very important as the church 

Book of Discipline, 47-48. 
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strives to be socially relevant and concerned. In one of his famous hymns he wrote, “A 
charge to keep I have, a God to glorify, a never-dying soul to save, and fit it for the sky. 
To serve the present age, my calling to fulfill, O may it all my powers engage to do my 
master’s will.”^"^ 

This ideal serves as the nucleus of what the church’s role within society must be, 
and in most cases what the church should become: an agent of change. The importance of 
social change in regards to the ministries of the African Methodist Episcopal Church 
becomes diminished unless the church begins to involve itself in the lives of the people it 
serves. If not, there will be no need for the church. Johnston McMaster, author of John 
Wesley on Social Holiness, notes that the modern tendency towards individualism has 
resulted in the Methodists coming to understand John Wesley’s emphasis on social 
holiness as an individual experience. 

John Wesley made it clear that the role of the Methodist Church was to reform. At 
every level of the church, those who called themselves Methodists were to address the 
social ills that were present in the world. If the ministries of the church are not addressing 
the real everyday issues of its people, then what purpose does the church serve? There are 
a plethora of issues and concerns before us today, and it is impossible to address them all. 

However, we can do something about some of the issues that seem to be prevalent 
within our communities such as: poverty, unjust imprisonment, unemployment, alcohol 
and drug addictions, institutional slavery, human trafficking, the church’s role in politics, 
and the low education rate. This is a point of theological departure as it relates to the 

“A Charge to Keep I Have” (No. 242) The African Methodist Episcopal Church Hymnal, 5‘'' Ed. 
(Nashville, TN: AMEC Sunday School Union, 2002). 

Johnston McMaster, “John Wesley on Social Holiness,” accessed on April 3, 2014, http://www. 
scribd. com/doc /138308983 /John-Wesley-on-Social-Holiness. 
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AME church. What does the ehureh have to say about the issues that plague our people 
on an everyday basis? Wesley says reform. 

We reform our societies into the soeieties they are designed to be by spreading 
seriptural holiness over the land, transforming the way we read scripture and understand 
theology to form a new socio-theological perspeetive with emphasis on soeial ehange. 
That’s one solution. The other solution is action. Since the focus here is the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, I will say that the AME Church can no longer stand still 
and watch as the people we say we are called to serve die a socially uninvolved death 
because of the lack of social reform. 

The mission statement of the AME Church speaks volumes about what the church 
is supposed to do. Are we just talking, or are we practicing what we preach? If the church 
is serious about soeial change, then we must begin by giving life to the mission statement 
we’ve held to since the inception of African Methodism. 

Bishop Daniel Alexander Payne, a bishop in the AME Church, understood from a 
soeial ehange perspeetive this theological premise: “You eannot preaeh God to an empty 
stomaeh or to a person who feels he has no pride in or power over his own destiny.He 
further argued “Eaeh race should be given fullest opportunity to develop its particular 
genius, and make its distinct contribution.. .the real history of any raee is the record of its 
distinctive contributions.”^^ 

Bishop Reverdy Cassius Ransom who is esteemed as the father of social change 
in the black church, is quoted on the future of Afriean Methodism in The Social Teaching 
of the Black Church by Peter Paris: 

Holiday, Classical and Modem Narratives, 143. 

Holiday, Classical and Modern Narratives, 144. 
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While heaven is our final goal, our chief present concern is with life on this planet 
and human relations in our present society, to the end that the kingdom of God 
may be established among men. I see little hope for the survival of the A. M. E. 
Church, or any other distinctly religious Negro denomination, if we do not so 
apply the Gospel of Christ as to make it a vital force in the life of society. While 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored people and the Urban 
League may argue, petition, protest, and appeal, we are clothed with authority to 
declare, “Thus saith the Lord.^* 

Both of these voices speak in unison of what it means to be AME, but even more, 
a Methodist. However, John Wesley stands out as a loud prominent presence in this area, 
because it was his fundamental understanding that Methodism as a movement was to be a 
Christian movement, and Christianity is essentially a social religion. The gospel we 
preach is not our own, but that of a social thinker whose name is Jesus Christ, and who 
gave himself first to the people. 

The masses that Christ ministered to had nothing to do with the church. Perhaps 
they were already injured in the non-applications of the church’s mission, or perhaps they 
lived outside the confines of church. Nevertheless they were not too far from Jesus’ 
reach. It follows then, that it is not enough to be theologically correct and to hold to an 
impressive history. The African Methodist Episcopal Church must become an entity in 
the body of social believers who aim for social change. 

“The gospel of Christ knows no religion but social religion. No holiness but social 
holiness” says Wesley. As Methodists we are held to an even deeper tie to be “martyrs 
and servants.” Thus, it is true that “the world hears the gospel when it sees it—^when its 


Peter J. Paris, The Social Teaching of the Black Churches (Philadelphia, PA: Fortress Press 

1985), 96. 

Weems, Pocket Guide: John Wesley’s Message Today, 72. 
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witnesses are clearly concerned with human existence and clearly committed to a more 
fully human future.. 

The church’s mission statement provides the theological foundation for this 
discussion of social change. I have raised this question before: if the church is not 
current, nor relevant to the people we serve, then what purpose does the church serve? If 
we are to be the church Richard Allen founded and the church of John Wesley, then our 
mandate is to address the ills of society by combating them with social holiness, which in 
turn is to spread scriptural holiness across the land and mimic the work of Christ, creating 
social change from a Christian perspective. 

A wonderful understanding of John Wesley’s original plan for the Methodist 
movement is that he has described social holiness as a renewal of the whole image of 
God, not from an individualistic point of view but from a creation point of view. All 
those who are called of God to Christian service should often renew themselves in the 
image of God by reflecting the work within the community of believers. 

The horizon of social holiness would then be set over the whole world; both 
created and recreated. If social holiness was described in terms of perfect love, then it 
involved social relations, which simply means to meet the needs of the people we serve, 
whatever the need may be.^^ The goal here is to erect a constantly expanding structure of 
social change and social activism. Let us look to D. Elton Trueblood, a Quaker and 20* 
century theologian, who offers this critique: “You cannot reasonably expect to erect a 
constantly expanding structure of social activism upon a diminishing foundation of faith.” 

Weems, Pocket Guide: John Wesley’s Message Today, 72. 

Johnston McMaster, “John Wesley on Social Holiness,” accessed on April 3, 2014, http://www. 
scribd.com/doc/138308983/John-Wesley-on-Social-Holiness. 
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Liberation theologies take different forms for people within different 
communities. My conceptions of God, of scripture, of Jesus, and of salvation have all 
been influenced also by my study of liberation theology, but differ from them because of 
my unique upbringing and experiences. However, I would classify my belief set as a 
liberation theology, given the following definition of liberation; I believe liberation is 
found when we affirm completely the humanity of all people. In order for our humanity 
to be affirmed, all groups must be freed from physical and social oppression, everyone 
must have equal rights, and we must respect all people equally. 

Though we might condemn someone’s actions, we affirm them by recognizing 
that their mistakes and flaws are a result of a humanity that is equal to our own. In this 
theology, God’s primary role is as a loving creator; God gifted us with the humanity that 
we are called to affirm. Various cultural traditions have creation stories involving such a 
creator. However, the stories of different traditions do not necessarily contradict one 
another. All are structures through, which humans try to understand a God whose 
workings are far beyond our power of imagination. None of the stories represent the 
literal truth of an historical event, but none are untrue; we must treat them not as truth 
itself but rather as tools that help us approach it. 

The God of my liberation theology is a creator and a supporter; God works 
through people, encouraging and giving us responsibility, present in our actions and in 
our acceptance of one another. Many liberation theologians, such as James Cone and 
Robert Goss, teach that Jesus’ resurrection is proof that God intervenes to end 
oppression, but I believe that God gave that responsibility to humans. This liberation is 
the work of God, but it is our job to create it. 
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James Cone, the “father of Blaek theology,” ereates a powerful ease for a 
theology of the oppressed, one that empowers the weak and has influeneed my own 
beliefs. Cone justifies the use of violenee against oppressors, stating that Jesus “identified 
exelusively with the oppressed,” his belief system ereates a new hierarehy in which the 
oppressed become the oppressors and the oppressors the oppressed.^^ Cone teaches that 
Jesus’ crucifixion and resurrection are God’s way of becoming involved on the side of 
the oppressed people. 

In order to erect a constantly expanding structure of social activism, let us look at 
various theological perspectives. Systematic theology is the systematic [methodical] 
organization of theology; its prime concern is to present a clear and ordered overview of 
the main themes of the Christian faith.^"^ What are the main themes of Christian faith? 
Jesus said in Mark 12:30-31 (EVS) “And you shall love the Lord your God with all your 
heart and with all your soul and with all your mind and with all your strength. The second 
is this: You shall love your neighbor as yourself. There is no other commandment greater 
than these.” 

As the African Methodist Episcopal Church lives out the words of Christ, the 
ministries the church offers (Women’s Missionary Society, Lay Organization, Young 
People’s Division, Richard Allen Young Adult Youth Council, Sons of Allen, Debutants 
and Masters, and Young Women’s Initiative^, should be socially engaging, relevant and 
current meeting the needs of people, whatever they may be. 


James Cone, A Black Theology of Liberation (New York, NY: J. B. Lippincott, 1970). 

Cone, A Black Theology of Liberation. 

Alister E. McGrath, Christian Theology an Introduction (Malden: Blackwell Publishers, 2011). 
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Therefore, it is clear from a theological perspective that the main objective or 
concern would be to present a more ordered view of the main themes of the Christian 
faith, which Wesley believed was a fundamental part of the Christian life. It was not just 
an option for an elite few, but a necessity nurtured through a supportive and disciplined 
community.^^ 

I am not saying we should get rid of these ministries and organizations; I am 
saying the mission and purpose of these ministries and organizations, as I perceive them 
at this time, are not social in nature. They are not current, and as for meeting the needs of 
the people the church serves, they are not relevant in their application of the mission of 
the AME Church. The church cannot remain socially uninvolved if the church is to exist 
at all. 


Kevin M. Watson, Pursuing Social Holiness (New York, NY: Oxford University Press, 2014), 39. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATION 


The purpose of this section is to apply sound theological concepts and principles 
that depict God as a caring creating spirit particularly as it relates to today’s 
disenfranchised youth in America. When it comes to caring for children living in 
“challenging situations” it is important to know that God’s providence and God’s 
protection is inclusive. God not only cares for adults, God cares for, and loves children 
equally as well. It should be noted that the Christian church is the context for ministry in 
which this research is directed. In examining this particular focus on helping today’s 
youth who are considered at risk, several questions must be considered. 

First, how does the role of Sunday school relate to caring for the education of 
children at St. James AME Church in Titusville, Florida? Although the nature of this 
particular ministry of Christian Education is for young people everywhere, the focus of 
this study is directed towards young people today who are considered at-risk youth. The 
term at risk is somewhat dated and has been used to categorize certain groups of people, 
however, the researcher will use the term youth who live in challenging situations 
throughout this study. 

What is the theological foundation of caring for and training young people, 
especially those who are under-privileged? Many of them are living, for the most part, 
without hope, and are emotionally suppressed with low self-esteem. They live mainly in 
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low-income neighborhoods that are often physieally under nourished. Many do not attend 
worship serviees and therefore receive very little spiritual fulfillment on a regular basis. 

There is no greater ehallenge to Afriean Ameriean youth than aehieving a quality 
edueation to maximize their potential in soeiety. The plan is to use the framework of the 
Chureh Sehool as a strategy for helping youth improve their level of sueeess in Brevard 
County Schools. The ehurch must be more aggressive in helping youth navigate the path 
of edueational sueeess and that it ean be done in part by using the Chureh Sehool. St. 
James has expanded the programmatic role of the Church School. In this instance, chureh 
sehool goes beyond reeiting Bible verses and learning Bible stories. While the traditional 
aspeet of ehureh sehool has its plaee and is provides an important seriptural foundation 
for ehildren, a framework that bridges the gap between ehureh sehool and the ehild’s 
secular school only improves their experienees at both loeations. 


What Are Our Goals? 

The goals of this program are to eorrelate improvement in sehool (as defined by 
sehool grades) and a reduetion in diseipline referrals to ehureh school participation. What 
has the Chureh Sehool implemented to aehieve its goals? Three programmatie steps have 
been infused into our polieies, procedures, and eurriculum. First, we implemented a 
system to effeetively assess and monitor student progress in sehool. When Brevard 
County sehools releases report eards, parents are asked to turn in eopies of all report 
eards to the Chureh Sehool. The report eards were reviewed by the Church School 
Assistant Superintendent of Instruetion and a plan is developed as needed for eaeh youth. 
Grades and student conduet are reviewed to determine the intervention plan for the 
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Student. Interventions may inelude but are not limited to tutorial serviees, parent support 
for helping with homework, help with developing the organizational skills of the ehild 
and forming a mentor relationship. 

If a review of the report eard reveals a weakness, low grades, or grades deerease 
in one or more subjeets, a meeting will be arranged at the ehureh to advise and offer the 
needed support for the student. If there are behavior eoncerns refleeted on the report eard 
or eonveyed by the parent, a series of meetings are held with the parent and student. 
Ongoing eounseling and monitoring of the student will oecur over the next grading 
period. 

Second, we are implementing a system for calling on the power of prayer. After 
report cards are received for each grading period, a prayer program is held during the 
Sunday Church School hour. The entire church is called together to pray over the reports 
cards, the progress of the children, their teachers, and principals. 

And third, the Church school aggressively promotes reading and writing through a 
structured literacy program that has been in place for a number of years. Creating more 
opportunities to read and write is important to improving both skills. Children 
participating in the program receive reading material on a monthly basis and reading 
instruction delivered by certificated teachers so that their home libraries are expanded. 
Additionally, all Church school teachers include writing assignments as part of every 
Church school lesson. Children are given weekly home reading assignments (related to 
their church school lessons) and parents are charged with the responsibility of ensuring 
that reading assignments are completed in preparation for the next Church school class 
meeting. Additionally, quarterly book reading festivals (clubs) are planned. 
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Can our churches afford to do less? No, the cost of doing less is too great. The 
Church school must help to counter the forees in the home, community, and school that 
tend to reduce student success rates in sehools serving AME chureh students. Chureh 
schools in small, medium, and large churches alike have the eapacity to provide the 
faetors critical to countering sueh forces. The power of the St. James AME Chureh 
School will be maximized to improve grade level suceess and a zero suspension rate 
among our youth. 


History of Christian Education 

The shifts in Christian edueation, which began in the fifth century, lasted until the 
beginning of the sixteenth eentury. Eactors that contributed to the languishing of 
Christian education in the sixteenth eentury era: the clergy began to dominate more and 
more, while the responsibility and influence of individual laity diminished. The union of 
states and chureh tended to eliminate high moral stands, since it erased any important 
differences between believers and unbelievers. The “institutional” ehureh eontinued to 
exist and even to “christianize” the barbaric tribes, but Christian education suffered 
enormously. It was during this period in Europe that men like Charles the great Frank 
Law, and later, Alfred of England attempted educational reforms. Due to a religious 
diversion from biblical theology, a sort of popular theology developed that eombined 
Christian doctrines and superstition.^ 

In the 11th century, scholastieism, developed. The basic scholastic thought in the 
use of reason to determine the truth of the scriptures, and ultimately to give a rational 

’ Dabai Bamalyi, “A Theology and Philosophy of Christian Education,” accessed January 21, 
2016, http://www.biblicaltheology.com/Research/BamalyiD01.pdf 
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content of faith, it formal beginnings are identified with St. Anselm, who tried to prove 
the existenee of God by purely rational means. Abelard stressed the rational approaeh in 
considering the topieal question of the eentury, the question of universals. The early 
church fathers notably; Augustine, ineorporated Plato’s doctrines and Neo-platonie 
thought into Christian theology. The eentury was marked out with the works of Aristotle. 
Thomas Aquinas is regarded as the greatest achievement of the scholastic age and the 
ultimate triumph of the effort to “ehristianize Aristotle.” Too mueh emphasis in reason 
brought a shipwreck in Christian education.^ 

The Renaissanee, beginning in the latter part of 13th eentury developed the 
concept of natural seience which brought on the decline of seholastic metaphysies; 
although it approaeh continued to be followed in politics and laws yet in 1879 when Pope 
Leo XIII proelaimed the system of Aquinas to be the official catholic philosophy. 
Renaissance laid the foundation for humanistic tradition in education. It exalted the 
individual, and recovered the ancient languages and the classical literature of Greeee and 
Rome. It was a seeular movement in the main stressing the delights of living; the ideal of 
liberty and among those who found Christian morality too binding a freedom from moral 
restains. ^ 

In early 19th century, faith in scripture as an authoritative sense, revelation of 
God was diseredited aecording to Louise Berkhof, human insight beeame the standard of 
religious “thought.” Men ceased to recognize the knowledge of God as something that 


^ Bamalyi,“A Theology and Philosophy of Christian Education.” 
^ Bamalyi,“A Theology and Philosophy of Christian Education.” 
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was given in scriptures."^ Reason is not infallible and it must be used in line with 
scriptures. This drifting gave birth to what is known today as “postmodernism.” The ideal 
that there is no absolute truth is dependent on the individual. This is a clear shift from the 
Bible. Secular educational theory and practice began to launch out the independent of 
theology, a trend best seen in John Dewey who reduced philosophy to education theory 
and dismissed all theology as an obstructive influence in education. The trends in the first 
quarter of the 20th century that greatly affected the Christian education movement are 
liberal and Neo-orthodox theologian. Their negative influences can be noted in 
seminaries, public colleges, sadly enough in the church. 

Theological Education 

The apostles had only the word of God, Holy Spirit and prayer as resources for 
Christian education. They engaged in teaching and in prayers not just methods of 
considering salvation is of the Lord. Biblical theology is the bedrock of Christian 
education. The Bible is the standard for the approach taken in education and the content 
of Christian education. Theological education does not narrow on God’s word only but it 
puts other fields of discipline into consideration as revealed from the scriptures. In other 
words, whatever people will study about God shall be that which He revealed about 
Himself in the scriptures (Dt 28:28). Theological education is not setting out to search for 
God but setting out to search for that which God had revealed in His word. Theological 
education may thus be conceived as a program that is designed to transform and train 
those called by God for ministry. Theological education is not designed to disengage 

Bamalyi,“A Theology and Philosophy of Christian Education.” 
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theologians from the soeiety but to eontribute spiritually to the soeiety. The goal of 
theologieal edueation is to lead men to biblical concept of God as a creator, Lord, and 
redeemer. The aim of theological education is to reveal the biblical concept of man as 
created in the image and likeness of God, but sinned and is in need of salvation. 
Theological education should lead persons to the Biblical concept of salvation, which can 
only be obtained by grace.^ 


True Christian Education 

Christian education is a Christ centered or God centered education carried out in 
homes, churches, or schools. Christian education, as Sara Little asserts, “is a servant and 
not a master of revelation.” Biblical revelation determines the educational tasks and 
guides the educational process since the Bible functions as the primary source and the 
only inerrant criterion for the truth; all presumed facts and opinions must be tested by the 
word of God. An understanding of the nature of biblical revelation has tremendous 
implication for Christian education. According to John Wade et al, in his book: 
Introduction to Christian Education, biblical revelation sets standards and provides basis 
for all Christian education, including both the contents that are taught and the method by 
which they are taught. All educational factors must be in keeping with the reality of the 
Bible. Since Christian education has to do with what we teach and how we teach it. This 
essay will like to quote the Bible essential to learning sited from Kent Hodge’s book: An 


^ Bamalyi,“A Theology and Philosophy of Christian Education.” 
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exegetical understanding of scriptures, exposure to the teaching ministry, personal study, 
application to daily life, mentoring and the Holy Spirit.^ 

E. W. Kenyon was an evangelist and a teacher who established a Bible school in 
1900. His Bible school grew out of a desire to see many who are called into the ministry 
trained to bring in the harvest of lost souls at home and broad into God’s kingdom. 
Nothing explains Kenyon’s basis like in the following statements; “Bethel is not a place 
for those who put worldly knowledge... before daily living the word of God.” Great 
enthusiasm and joy comes at the new birth, Kenyon wrote, “but unless that is cared for 
and fed by the mind being renewed through feeding on the word and practicing it, that 
joy will die out. To Kenyon, education is for a living not mere feeding the brain.^ 

Traditional Model 

This model shows how educational theories can be described as addressing one of 
the major domain of human nature and how their domain interface. The domains are 
physical, mental, social—emotional, and spiritual. The physical domain theorists 
primarily address the aspect of one’s physical existence, aging, growth, development, and 
result behavior. The social-emotional domain theorists primarily address the interaction 
with self and others. Its major focus is on id, ego, and super ego. The integrative domain 
theorists address a combination of aspects from the four domains that reflect the human 
existence. Example of this theory is Maslow theory hierarchy of needs, which includes: 
cognitive, psychological, and spiritual. A. N. Triton speaks on the problems of human 

^ Bamalyi,“A Theology and Philosophy of Christian Education.” 

^ Bamalyi,“A Theology and Philosophy of Christian Education.” 
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philosophy: philosophical “lust” for intellectual tidiness and do not always realize that it 
is not a theologieal virtue.” The major weakness of these theories is not only humanism 
but their negleet of spiritual theory, whieh has to do with divine truths rooted in the word 
of God.* 

Post Modernism, the idea that eaeh person’s view is as good as others; 
“edueation” by discussion and democracy is preferred in the elass. The teacher serves as 
a guide to the “student” diseovering himself, rather than an instruetor in a body of 
knowledge. However, the methods of C. H. Spurgeon differed from so many of his 
eontemporaries (and ours) with regards to the manner in whieh students should be 
trained. Instruetion, he maintained should be given in definite, dogmatie form. Tutors 
should not teaeh their students in that broad, liberal manner, whieh presents a number of 
viewpoints and leaves the ultimate choiee to the student; rather they should foreibly and 
unmistakably deelare the mind of God and show a determined predileetion for the 
biblieal theology.^ 


Models of Christian Education and Literature Review 

According to Mark Galli, the thought of watching his youngest pick up her high 
school diploma started him pondering education—in our nation and in the church. 
Teachers, students, parents, and administrators all can wax eloquent about the problems 
of public education. And anyone who has taught Sunday school knows that the joy of 
being with children during that hour is accompanied by concern about what exactly is 

* Bamalyi,“A Theology and Philosophy of Christian Education.” 

^ Bamalyi,“A Theology and Philosophy of Christian Education.” 
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being accomplished. In many churches, Sunday school feels like baby-sitting with a 
lesson attached.^*’ 

Sensing a problem, we've created other venues to educate children—VBS, 
AWANAs, and so forth. Mostly, the church tells parents (rightly!) it is their "teaching" 
that ultimately matters the most. This sends a bolt of fear through every parent's heart. As 
a seminary degreed professional, Gahi says he was often clueless about how exactly to 
teach his children about the faith. One reason we feel inadequate is that we have 
inadvertently imbibed a sub-Christian notion of what it means to educate our children in 
the faith. This is natural, given the culture we inhabit, but it does not need to paralyze us. 
A 2001 essay by Debra Dean Murphy that originally appeared in Theology Today, 
"Worship as Catechesis: Knowledge, Desire, and Christian Formation," clarihed some of 
my Gahi’s about Christian education. 

Murphy argues that in the industrialized West, education normally takes place 
within the structured environment of a classroom, where a teacher makes use of various 
tools and techniques to transfer content to pupils. Knowledge has been mostly considered 
a repository of neutral facts conveyed by an expert in teaching technique, and mastery of 
these facts is the goal of education. Murphy calls this an objectivist view of learning, and 
while it is being challenged in many quarters, it is still deeply embedded in our 
educational system, as well as in the larger movement we call modernity: the quest for 
objective truth and individual autonomy. 

Mark Galli, “The Cost of Christian Education,” accessed January 21, 2016, http://www. 
christianitytoday.com/ct/2007/mayweb-only/l 22-43.0.html?start=l. 

'' Galli, “The Cost of Christian Education.” 
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This movement, as many have noted, originally developed as a way to avoid 
authority—that is, tradition, history, and eommunity. Murphy notes, quoting another 
writer, that this was a "retreat from the medieval world of eonneetedness and 
interdependence—of organic unity—into the modern, clinical universe of purity, clarity, 
and objectivity."^^ 

Historically, especially for American Protestants, Christian education has 
followed this model, with its priorities of classroom instruction, curriculum development, 
and dependence on an expert teacher (even if the expertise is based on merely doing the 
teacher prep in the curriculum). The objectivist model is also a favorite of traditions that 
place the pulpit at the center of worship, giving priority to teaching by a "dynamic, 
effective communicator." Do note: This approach is not without its merits! It is an 
efficient way to impart many Bible facts, a Christian worldview, and core doctrines. And 
who does not like to sit at the feet of a gifted teacher or preacher? Still, we recognize that 
a purely objectivist approach can actually make it harder for people to be converted to 
God. It tends to make faith mostly a matter of the mind and divorces it from spiritual 
experience. If the supreme knowledge for Christians is, as outlined by Augustine and 
others, a personal, experiential knowledge of God, then we need something more.^"^ 

The educational system of Jesus was rooted in an utterly different approach: 
living in and with a community, so that theology was not only taught but also lived in the 
context of community prayer. Jesus' educational system is not objective in the least—it is 
decidedly not interested in knowledge that helps us remain unbiased and neutral about 
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life. Instead, it is profoundly subjeetive, that is, eoneerned with ereating an irrational 
loyalty to Jesus and over-the-top eoneem for others. It is not the mind that is the eenter of 
attention but the whole person—mind, body, and spirit—and the whole person in 
eommunity. 

This approaeh depends not on teaehing teehnique but on people like you and me 
who strive to live our lives in Jesus' name. While ifs niee to have saints to emulate and 
great teaehers to learn from, most of us on most days simply need fellow believers to help 
us walk the walk. All well and good, but how do you live out this profoundly 
eommunitarian vision in a highly mobile, teehnologieally-driven eeonomy that tends to 
pull eommunities and families apart? It is not easy, which is why we so easily fall back 
on other models of education. Galli prefers to grow in my knowledge of God and the life 
he calls him to. But he rather does that in classrooms by listening to lectures, or in his 
study as he reads a book. He loves knowledge that can get pumped into his head. But 
when it comes to sharing his life with others and letting them speak into his life—the sort 
of thing that happens in weekly small groups, for example—^well, that can be a little 
unnerving, not to mention time consuming. 

This type of education is costly in other ways. Galli’s wife and him supplemented 
their children's Sunday school by encouraging their participation in Christian summer 
camps, running anywhere from two to eight weeks in length. These intense experiences 
can transform people for a simple reason—they imitate the Jesus model of education 
outlined above. But such camps are not cheap, and Galli has sometimes been sorely 
tempted to tell his kids to skip them and other similar experiences. People need to be 
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regularly reminded that just people who suffer perseeution does not pay the cost of 
discipleship. For people like Galli, it costs money (maybe even helping other families 
send their kids to camp!). And it costs time. And vulnerability. In the life of faith, we 
certainly need classrooms and curriculum. But we especially need community, where two 
or three are gathered to work out their education in Jesus—face to face, so we shall know 
more fully, even as we have already been fully known. 

Why Christian Education? What are the Issues 
with Secular Education? 

According to D. Merle Skinner, it has become the norm in American culture to 
think of ourselves as a ‘secular’ society. The definition of‘secular’ in this sense means 
that we, as a culture, separate the sacred and the secular. One of the misconceptions about 
secular education is that it is opposed to religion. Secular education, as a whole, has not 
opposed religion. (Although this is becoming less true about Biblical Christianity.) It just 
wants to make religion not relevant to life. It is a compartmentalization of religion; 
allowing for parts of people’s lives to be religious such as church attendance, observances 
at home, and within one’s personal thoughts. The rest of the culture must then be 
maintained to be secular; i.e., work, school, education, politics, and every other arena. 
Secularism allows us to have a personal faith, as long as that personal faith does not 
really affect any significant area of our life or anyone around us.^^ 


D. Merle Skinner, “Why Christian Education? What are the Issues with Secular Education?” 
accessed January 21, 2016, http://www.champion.org/ccs/parent/resources/whychristianeducation.pdf. 
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But, true Christianity is not just a ‘religion’ or a belief system. Christians believe 
that every part of their lives belongs to the Lord and life should be understood aecording 
to the Bible. In fact, biblically, it is questionable to even consider any part of our life as 
secular or without God. Unfortunately, our post-modern and post Christian culture has 
begun to discriminate against Christianity while embracing all other religions or no 
religion. Secular schools will allow the teaching of the Koran, which explicitly renounces 
all other religions as infidels and encourages their death but will ban the Bible saying it is 
‘too narrow and bigoted.’ 

The second misnomer about secularism is the idea that we can take values out of 
education. It is important to understand that there is no such thing as a valueless 
education. Life is made up of and driven by our value systems. In fact, even the idea of 
taking religious values out of education is a value! So, in reality, secular education tries 
to replace religious values, which historically ruled and dominated education, with 
nonreligious and secular values. Secular education at best implies that it is not opposed to 
religion, at the worst implies that Christian-based values are inappropriate in this arena. 
Let’s look, for example, the cases involving the displays of the Ten Commandments on 
Federal property. Some courts have interpreted this to be unconstitutional; while the first 
official act of Congress was the printing of Bibles. Why do some Christians oppose being 
involved in government? Is that in the Bible? No. The secular value system is the one that 
says the public arena is no place for God. That battle is still playing out in how our 
society understands cultural values. Obviously, we can see why the greatest minds in our 
society that understand the need for values to drive our society, are laying all of their 
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hopes on the Christian education movement in America to shape the next generation. We 
need to help everyone know that the success of science, government, education, and the 
family is based on understanding the true values that have driven our culture. We see 
what’s happening in our culture today as secular educational systems define our future 
culture. We are now realizing what it means to have the adults who have significant 
power in our country being the first generations of people who have grown up in a truly 
secular driven educational system. Our hope in the Christian education movement is that 
children in Christian schools will be able to live Christianly in the real world; the world 
that includes God given and ordained values that drive us towards personal achievement, 
compassion with our fellow man, honor, and hard work. Values that are important 
because they are not just mine but come from a higher authority. They come from The 
One who created all of this in the first place. 

As parents, we need to be careful to understand and make our decisions regarding 
our children’s education while not being duped by the idea that education is value 
neutral. It is not. The choices we make about education are either distinctly Christian or 
they are non-Christian. And it is very difficult to be counter-cultural. It is important to 
consider that regardless of the choice of education that you make, the school system will 
significantly affect your child’s value system. Whether that school identifies its values or 
whether there is an implication that values are neutral, there is no way to make education 
or any of life void of values. The real question is what values will our children learn? 

So as you are choosing the kind of educational system that you would like for your child 
this year, remember that it is not a choice about “Do I want something better than 
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neutral?” It is a choice about what values will drive the education and future 
understanding of your children’s values/^ 

It is important to remember that you can be a Christian in those arenas and realize 
that it is a major mission field. However, you cannot teach Christianly in a secular 
environment, public or private. You can be a Christian, but you cannot be a Christian 
teacher. Many of these professionals have given their lives to impacting kids in positive 
and valuable ways, and many have been able to be a strong witness in those settings. But 
they cannot integrate their faith into every subject area, or pray with their classes. The 
Bible says in Luke 6:40, “A student is not above his teacher, but everyone who is fully 
trained will be like his teacher.” And that is an important but distinct difference, one that 
causes great controversy and is a point of debate beyond the scope of this article. But as it 
relates to children, what values do children pick up in that context that are implied and 
not necessarily spoken?^*’ 

Is it to cope with a non-Christian value system or to contribute and integrate it 
into their life? There are no guarantees about what values kids will choose. Think about 
the values that will drive your children’s education and how will they shape your child’s 
mind about work, play, home, school, marriage, vocation, and the things that they will 
ultimately do in life. Will they be distinctly Christian in their presentation?^^ 
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What is the Difference Between Christian Education and Public School Education? 

The word "educate" means to bring up, nurture, or train. When referring to 
Christian education, the word "educate" means: "Ye fathers, provoke not your children to 
wrath: but bring them up in the nurture and admonition of the LORD" (Eph 6:4), as well 
as, "Train up a child in the way he should go: and when he is old, he will not depart from 
it" (Prv 22:6). The difference between Christian Education and Public School Education 
can be described in three areas, in their: (1) Purpose of Education, (2) Content of 
Education, and (3) Control of Education.^^ 

Purpose of Education - The Public School System has planned education 
primarily as a benefit to the State, as well as society in general. In an article on 
Compulsory Education, the former Superintendent of Public Instruction for the State of 
Pennsylvania states: 

If the welfare of society and the State depends upon an educated citizenship and if 
the State possesses the legal authority to tax the property of all its citizens for the 
accomplishment of this result, then the State must also possess and must exercise 
the authority to compel the children who are to become its future citizens and 
upon whom its welfare in the future depends to attend upon the instruction 
provided for them. 

He says that the State must compel the children to attend upon the instruction provided 
for them. Education for the Christian purposes to conform the Saint to the image of 
Christ—"to be conformed to the image of His Son" (Rom 8:29), Christian education is 
primarily planned to benefit God, as well as the student. To become more like Christ is 
the goal of Christian Education. All education must have a purpose. Christ stated: "He 
that is not with Me is against Me" (Mt 12:30). Education that is not purposely for Christ 

Tom Stewart, “What is the Difference Between Christian Education and Public School 
Education?” accessed January 21, 2016, http://www.whatsaiththescripture.com /Fellowship /Christian 
Education.html. 
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is against Christ. For this reason God has warned His people: "Learn not the way of the 
heathen" (Jer 10:2).^^ 

Content of Edueation: The Publie Sehool System administers edueation in varying 
degrees of traditional and progressive edueation. Traditional edueation involves the 
struetured approaeh of a diseiplined learning of faetual knowledge. This would inelude 
the "Thee R's" (reading, writing, and arithmetie). Progressive edueation involves 
soeialization and pragmatism. Soeialization is "fitting a ehild to the needs of soeiety," 
while Pragmatism is the idea that truth is constantly changing and there are no 
absolutes. Humanism is whenever a man does that which is "right in his own eyes" (Jdg 
21:25). For a man to act upon any other basis than "what saith the Scripture?" (Rom 4:3) 
is humanism. To set aside or ignore scripture is humanism. "Beware lest any man spoil 
you through philosophy and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after the rudiments of 
the world, and not after Christ" (Col 2:8). 

Progressive education sets aside scripture, which "Word is Truth" (Jn 17:17). 
Progressive education is humanism. Even traditional education without the biblical 
perspective is humanism. Christian education also makes use of eraditional Education's 
"Three R's," but goes much deeper in stressing the biblical approach throughout its 
curriculum. Christ said, "Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every Word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God" (Mt 4:4). From this it can be seen that the imprint of 
the Word of God ought to be on every part of the Christian school curriculum. The Word 
of God is the difference between a true Christian school and merely a traditional 
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education school. All subjects must be taught from the perspective of the Word of God 
for a school to be a truly Christian school.^"^ 

Control of Education—Public Education views education as something, which the 
state must regulate and control. Eamiliar terms come to us from the state's control of 
education: "mandatory school attendance" (the law that children, generally between the 
ages of six and eighteen, must attend a public school or a duly authorized school), 
"contributing to the delinquency of a minor" (when parents or guardians do not send their 
children to a Public School or a duly authorized school), "teaching credentials" (State 
licensing of teachers, authorizing them as qualified teachers), and "minimum standards" 
(standards, e.g., as set in the State of Ohio, for all duly authorized schools concerning, 
among many things, the subjects in which instruction is required). Because God gives 
parents the responsibility of educating their children for Himself, the parents also have 
been given the control of education. "Eathers, provoke not your children to wrath: but 
bring them up in the nurture and admonition of the EORD" (Eph 6:4). This responsibility 
is given to the parents—not to the church, the Christian school, or the state. 

The parent may choose to put his child under the tutorship of a church related 
school or an independent Christian school, but the responsibility and control are still his. 
Notice the inspired words of the Apostle Paul: "Now I say. That the heir, as long as he is 
a child, differeth nothing from a servant, though he be lord of all; But is under tutors and 
governors until the time appointed of the father" (Gal 4:1-2). "Until the time appointed by 
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the father" gives the responsibility and eontrol of the Christian Edueation of the children 
to the parents and specifically to the father.^^ 

In summary, Christian education differs from public school education in purpose. 
Christian education is primarily for the benefit of God, while public education is 
primarily for the benefit of the state. Public schools differ from Christian schools in the 
content of their curriculum. Public Schools must leave out the Word of God from their 
curriculum because their purpose is not to benefit God, but the state. For this reason, the 
content of the public schools' curriculum is humanism. A Christian school must have the 
Word of God as the content of its curriculum to be a Christian school. The control of 
education as far as the public school system is concerned is in the hands of the state, 
while the Christian School properly understands that God has placed that control in the 
hands of the parents. "I am as sure as I am of the fact of Christ's reign that a 
comprehensive and centralized system of national education, separated from religion, as 
is now commonly proposed, will prove the most appalling enginery for the propagation 
of anti-Christian and atheistic unbelief, which this sin-rent world has ever seen. It is 
capable of exact demonstration that if every party in the state has the right of excluding 
from the public schools whatever he does not believe to be true, then he that believes the 
least must give way to him that believes absolutely nothing, no matter how small a 
minority the atheists or the agnostics may be. It is self-evident that on this scheme, if it is 
carried out in all parts of the country, the United States' system of national popular 
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education will be the most efficient and wide instrument for the propagation of atheism 
which the world has ever seen."^^ 

Can Secular Texts be Part of Christian Education? 

Christians have, for half a century, been concentrating on evangelism and 
‘personal’ Christianity, almost completely abandoning science and education to 
the evolutionary humanist. It is not enough merely to win individual students and 
teachers to Christ, important as that may be; we must win education to Christ 

There is no middle ground. Either education rests on a biblical perspective or it 

comes from man’s point of view. Every Christian educator would heartily agree that the 

goal is helping young people love God with all their hearts, souls, and minds. The 

discussion begins only when we try to define how that goal should be pursued.^* 

Why Use Secular Texts? Do They Really Teach Students to Discern? 

Many believe that they can accomplish the mission with a secular text—just so 
long as the teacher is skilled in detecting the secular agenda and has the ability to refute 
the false views and insert biblical views. Some people who want to train ‘Christian 
thinkers’ believe secular texts will teach students to discern between good and evil. A 
good teacher may use God-denying, humanist materials to point out illogic and 
contradictions in the other side, but the question remains: why would someone so 
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dedicated to developing a Christian worldview use as his main tool one that is written 
from his opponent’s view?^^ 

Biblical truth is the basis for discernment, and then humanistic and hedonistic 
thinking can be examined and refuted. Secular books ignore the Savior, Who received 
“power over all flesh” and to whom “all power is given.” How can secular texts then be 
useful in the Christian classroom? Proverbs 1:7 say, “The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of all knowledge.” The “fear of the Lord” suggests that obtaining knowledge is 
more than a mechanical process; it also requires a relationship. To be truly Christian 
educators, we turn to Him who is the source of the knowledge we seek. Others have 
different reasons for not using Christian textbooks exclusively. They believe that some 
subjects are not necessarily Christian, that mathematics, for instance, is neither Christian 
nor secular. But such neutrality is impossible. An author who has his own beliefs, which 
permeate the book, writes every text. Or others may believe that some subjects are not 
critical to Christian education.^*’ 

To illustrate, let’s think of a two-story house. In the upper story we place the 
“spiritually important” Bible class and the study of creation. In the lower story we are 
likely to place the “less spiritual” math, grammar, foreign language, and elective classes. 
The problem is that God does not separate learning into upper and lower levels. There is 
no learning that takes place aside from values. Still others feel that the secular texts lend 
authority to their curriculum. They believe that Christian textbooks are somehow not as 
credible. Many times it is not the content but the viewpoint itself that causes their 
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concern. They fall prey to the liberals’ tactic of making Christianity seem less than 
academically respectable.^^ 

Frances Patterson, an assistant professor at Valdosta State University, says, 

“textbooks and materials used in Christian schools are clearly biased toward a 

conservative fundamentalist outlook.” She, of course, meant this as a eriticism. To the 

Christian educator, however, it should be a compliment to his testimony, not a worry, that 

a secular humanist recognizes a significant difference between a Christian worldview and 

the secular. Secular texts are biased too. The liberal attaeks do serve a purpose: they keep 

Christian publishers on notice. Christian materials must be exaetingly written, use good 

pedagogieal teaching and learning methods, and have exeellent craftsmanship—in all 

student texts, teaeher editions, and ancillary materials. 

As the Author of all knowledge and wisdom, God is not pleased by shallowness, 
superficiality, and shoddiness... The Christian school principal is not satisfied 
with picking the spiritually strong but academieally weak book over the one that 
is academically superior but offers little spiritual emphasis. He instead searehes 
for those books that exeel in both areas. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT DESIGN 

Introduction 

The goals of this project were to improve the grade level success rate of our youth 
and to reduce to zero the suspension rate in and out of school. What has the church school 
implemented to achieve its goals? Four programmatic steps have been infused into our 
policies, procedures, and curriculum. 

History reveals that there are certain barriers that must be overcome in order to 
achieve growth in Sunday school. Teachers and leaders were challenged to develop an 
“overcoming” mentality in growing the Sunday school to new heights. We implemented 
a system for calling on the power of prayer. After report cards are received for each 
grading period, a prayer program was held during the Sunday Church School hour. The 
entire church was called together to pray over the reports cards, the progress of the 
children, their teachers, and principals. 

The framework of the Church school was used as a strategy for helping youth 
improve their level of success in Brevard County Schools. Moved by the thought that the 
church must be more aggressive in helping youth navigate the path of educational 
success, the Church school of St. James was expanded to provide educational support for 
students in public school. 
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What were our goals? The goals were to improve the grade level sueeess rate of 
our youth and to reduee to zero, the suspension rate in and out of sehool. What has the 
Chureh Sehool implemented to aehieve its goals? Three programmatie steps have been 
infused into our polieies, proeedures, and eurrieulum. First, we implemented a system to 
effeetively assess and monitor student progress in sehool. When Brevard County sehools 
release report eards, parents are asked to turn in eopies of all report eards to the Chureh 
Sehool. The Chureh Sehool Assistant Superintendent of Instruetion reviewed the report 
cards and a plan was developed to meet the needs of each youth. Grades and student 
conduct was reviewed to determine the intervention plan for each student. 

If a review of the report card reveals a weakness or grade decrease in one or two 
subjects, a meeting was arranged at the church to advise and offer the needed support. If 
there were behavior concerns reflected on the report card or conveyed by the parent, a 
series of meetings were held with the parent and student. Ongoing counseling and 
monitoring of the student occurred over the next grading period. 

Second, a system for calling on the power of prayer was implemented. After 
report cards were received for each grading period, a prayer program was held during the 
Sunday church school hour. The entire church was called together to pray over the 
reports cards, the progress of the children, their teachers, and principals. 

Thirdly, the church school aggressively promoted increased reading and writing 
to improving both skills. Towards that end, all church schoolteachers included writing 
assignments as part of every church school lesson. Children were given weekly home 
reading assignments and parents were charged with the responsibility of ensuring that 
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reading assignments were completed in preparation for the next church school class 
meeting. Additionally, quarterly book reading festivals (clubs) were planned. 

Can our churches afford to do less? No, the cost of doing less is too great. The 
church school must help to counter the forces in the home, community, and school that 
tend to reduce student success rates in schools serving AME church students. Church 
schools in small, medium, and large churches alike have the capacity to provide the 
factors critical to countering such forces. The power of the St. James AME church school 
could be maximized to improve grade level success and a zero suspension rate among our 
youth. 

As a child, Sunday schoolteachers laid the foundation for reading in public, and 
helped me learn to express myself in public. Actually, it was in Sunday school that 
instilled self-confidence and laid the foundation for my academic performance in public 
school. I thought about the importance of Sunday school and the ACE League in my life 
and how my academic achievements might have been difference if I had not had the 
experience of Sunday school, especially public reading, speaking, and memorization. The 
AME church’s Christian education programs fortify why Christian education is still 
important. It warms my heart to recall my Sunday school and public school teachers who 
significantly impacted my life. 

In order to do ministry in any particular setting, one must have an understanding 
of that context to fully understand the areas of ministry and the areas of attention that are 
needed to be productive and successful. Possessing a working knowledge of what is 
needed in your given area of ministry allows the pastor or ministry leader to respond 
effectively and efficiently. Sadly, though, there are some contexts that do not yield 
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sufficient information, causing the pastor or ministry leader to engage students with a 
handicap. 

The objective of the project was to develop or adapt a leadership model that 
would create an organizational structure to enable the students to use their knowledge 
from Sunday school to help in the local school setting. In identifying and developing 
these gifts, the ministry will become more effective in serving the surrounding 
communities. The goal of the project was to develop a leadership model for the church to 
be more effective in ministry, while allowing its partners to be involved and have clear 
communication. This would enable the partners to feel empowered, and the leaders would 
be the catalyst to accomplish this goal. 

This final chapter gives direct hope to bolster the churches role in education. 
Specifically, the disenfranchisement of children living in "challenging situations" in our 
community. This was done by evaluating the process based upon spiritual and theological 
reflections of the field experience. A brief summation of the process along with final 
recommendations will conclude the project. 

Sunday schools may seem like “old hat” to some churches but according to Barna 
Research, 95% of churches still offer some type of classroom Bible and religious 
teaching- and for good reason. In a culture saturated with change, one of the most stable 
aspects in the black church has been Sunday school. It is the weekend educational efforts 
that Black Church offers to people outside of worship services. More than ever before, 
people need a counterweight to the massive cultural shifts that modern societies are now 
experiencing. More specifically, children need Sunday school ministry for many reasons. 
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Sunday school helps children respect, appreciate and utilize the Bible, understand 
their faith and learn to live in community. Reverence for God’s written words doesn’t 
come naturally, sadly. A healthy Sunday elassroom environment eentered around the 
Bible and will elevate its importance in a child’s life. 

Sunday school teaches children how to navigate the Bible and life as a Christian. 
Sunday school teachers don’t just teaeh Bible stories, they show a child how the Bible 
speaks to them in their lives and empowers them to live out their faith. 

Sunday school gives kids a chance to ask questions. Youth ehurch is not designed 
for a detailed Q & A session but Sunday classes can. Sunday school is the perfect format 
for in-depth discussion, even debate. This format allows teaehers to give kids more good 
food for thought. 

Sunday school develops a community of believers. Not just to reaeh more 
ehildren, faster. Originally, it was beeause in a classroom setting, kids were more likely 
to help one another and push eaeh other along in their growth. A community of children, 
worshiping, learning the Bible and discovering God together ereates a bond that single 
study eannot aeeomplish. 

Sunday school plants spiritual seeds. Some of my greatest revelations concerning 
God’s love and plan for me I reeeived quietly in my training in Sunday sehool. Even 
when we moved away from that loving community of believers, I never forgot the songs, 
the lessons, and the love. Sunday schools are like plant nurseries, they may look 
unimpressive at first, but under the soil, miracles are happening. 

The Church School Outreach Program was an extension of the youth ministry at 
St. James AME Chureh. In an attempt to provide Pastoral Care to young people in the 
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community who were doing poorly in sehool and several youth in the group had 
experienee multiple visits to the prineipal’s office for diseiplinary actions. In many cases 
they admitted being unruly in elass, engaging in violent fighting or being argumentative. 

Methodology 

In ease study methodology, the researeher examines a bound system (defined as 
the ease) over time using thorough data eolleetion techniques, whieh often involve 
gathering multiple sourees of information. ^ Although the findings of this ease study 
eannot be generalized to larger populations, by defining and studying a ease, light ean be 
shed on how students and parents deseribe their experienees with the Chureh Sehool 
Framework. 

Case study methodology is based on the eonstruetivist paradigm, meaning reality 
is soeial eonstrueted and therefore is subjeetive. ^ The ways individuals eonstruet reality 
depend upon their baekgrounds, soeial experienees, or relationships. The researcher 
aeknowledges the existenee of multiple realities, whieh ean ehange depending on the 
eontext. With the eonstruetivist approaeh to researeh and to case studies, the researcher 
and partieipants share a relationship where reality is eonstrueted by both parties and 
participants are given voiee.^ 


' John W. Creswell, Qualitative Inquiry and Research Design (Los Angeles, CA: Sage Publications, 
2013). 

^ John W. Searle, The Construction of Social Reality (New York, NY: Free Press, 1995). 

^ Benjamin F. Crabtree and William L. Miller, Doing Qualitative Research (Los Angeles, CA: Sage 
Publications, 1999). 
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Sampling Procedures 

Of the population of school aged children attending St. James AME Church, those 
regularly attending church school will be recruited and purposively sampled for 
participation in this study. A random sample of students who attend church, but not 
church school will serve as this study’s control group. 

The role of the professional associates during the implementation of this 
project was to serve in an advisory capacity. The contributions of the context associates 
will be to: 

• Set up a room for all the procedures to take place. 

• Organize the information gathered from the interviews. 

• Review and collect Report cards. 

• Compile, organize, and write the results from the grade inventory in such a 
way for everyone to see their strengths, understand each student’s learning 
ability, pair students with a mentor. 

• Help to develop the questions for the questionnaire. 

• Compile, organize, and display the results from the questionnaire. 

• Note taking through the process of adapting or developing an organizational 
structure for the Sunday school. 

Some of the preliminary examples of questions to be asked on the questionnaire 
are listed below: 

• Tell me about a teacher you really liked and what he/she did that you 
appreciated 

• Tell me about a teacher that you felt wasn't effective and why 

• What do you think makes a "good" teacher? 

• Describe the most interesting activity you ever did in school 
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• Describe the most challenging class or unit of study 

• How do you feel about Church? 

• How do feel about Sunday school 

• How do feel about your Sunday school Teacher 

• Outside of school, who do you think believes in you and supports you most? 

• Who do you want me to tell when you do really well in school? 

• Tell me about something that's been hard for you in your life 

• Tell me about something you feel proud of 

• Tell me about something you love doing that has nothing to do with school 

• What's your favorite thing to do on the weekend? 

After exploring the many personality and spiritual gifts inventories available, the 
following instruments were considered for use in this project. 

• Personal DISCernment Inventory: An instrument for understanding yourself 
and others. 

• Spiritual Gifts Test (free online-www.spiritualgiftstest.com/test/adult) 

• Personality type and Religious Leadership: An instrument to help give a sense 
of your type, and a detailed explanation of how temperaments relate to 
program, process, context, and identity. 

• SHAPE: Helps you discover God’s unique purpose for your life based on the 
way God has shaped you. Spiritual Gifts, Heart, Abilities, Personality, and 
Experiences. 


Project Calendar 

• April 25**^ - 3 work on developing and selecting the questions for the 
interview. 

• May - Meet with the context associates to give them an overview of the 
dates, expectations during the interviews, how to compile the information 
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gathered from the interviews, eonfidentiality, their dates of availability for the 
inventory and questionnaire. 

• June 10**' - Meet and greet with the foeus group and the eontext assoeiates. 
Introduetion of the eontext assoeiates and their responsibilities during this 
project to the student group. 

• June lO'*' - Interviewing first half of the student group. 

• June 12**' - Interviewing the remaining half of the student group. 

• June 19**'will be compiling the results of the interview with the 

Research Questions 

1. How do parents of children attending Church school describe the church’s 
role regarding their children’s education? 

2. Do children participating in the church school program show greater 
improvement in school than children who do not participate? 

3. How do the reading scores of children participating in Church school compare 
to the students who do not participate? 

Modeling Christian Behavior 

Taking all these things into consideration we began to implement a model that would 
address these issues by bring the children to Jesus. The church provided safe 
transportation back and forth from Church. Breakfast was served on Sunday mornings, 
right before Sunday school. Some children exhibited poor eating habits so nutrition was 
taught along with proper table manners. In addition to feeding them with hot meals 
services were offered with kindness and love to teach them how to deal with anger issues. 
Examples were used like counting to ten, time out, or finding a place for quiet time alone. 
This helped them practice good behavior at times when their defenses set in and they 
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reacted selfishly not wanting to share or when someone do something to them that they 
didn’t like and the wanted to retaliate. 

Resolving Differences 

Conflict was resolved around cyber bullying, A new concept in social media. If 
someone wrote something on your wall about you that were not very nice once it is out 
there it is out there for all to see. So certain blockers were used in the computer lab to 
prevent access to those types of cyber networks and websites. Adults and children were 
monitored and encouraged to model good behavior, showing self-respect, holy love, and 
patience. Tutoring serves and mentorship helped to shape positive attitudes, which were 
carried into the community. As a result of taking on situations that had negative 
repercussions students received no school suspensions and fewer detentions in school. 

Character Building 

Bringing young people off the street into the church to is a mandate from Jesus 
Christ. It requires spiritual leadership and guidance. The experience was designed to 
build admirable character traits by practicing positive affirmation and showing respect by 
listening to each other. Exit interview also revealed from experts in the field that teens 
tend to transition sooner than other age groups. They become more anxious in middle 
school but usually begin to settle down, make better choices in high school. 

As Dr. David Watson pointed out in his lecture on Methodology, sociology is the 
study of human behavior in social groups. Although the Church is a sacred institution 
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built by Jesus Christ the soeial aspeet must not be overlooked if today’s youth are to be 
heard and respeeted as Jesus commands every believer to do. 

The nature of the experience was to help school age children from Kindergarten 
through twelfth-grades. Working with children at St. James AME Church during the 
study for the researcher was spiritually transformative. The purpose of this study was to 
help children in the congregation excel academically and spiritually by combing their 
Public Education with Christian Education through Pastoral Care. The field experience 
was designed to explore ways in which young people might become self-motivated and 
spiritually guided to rise above their circumstances. Success of the field experience was 
primarily measured by grades earned between two marking periods and their conduct. 

St. James AME Church has made it our business to be supportive of public 
education, and now at a time when public education has become a political battleground, 
the church is called to remember, first and foremost, the well-being of all God's children. 
Education is a right of all children and is affirmed by scripture, which calls us to "train 
them in the right way" (Prv 22:6). Furthermore, the Social Principles affirm that 
education "can best be fulfilled through public policies that ensure access for all persons 
to free public elementary and secondary schools and to post-secondary schools of their 
choice." 

The public school is the primary route for most children into full participation in 
our economic, political, and community life. As a consequence of inequities in our 
society, we have a moral responsibility to support, strengthen, and reform public schools. 
They have been, and continue to be, both an avenue of opportunity and a major cohesive 
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force in our society, a society-becoming daily more diverse racially, culturally, and 
religiously. 

Historically, education has been held to contribute to the development of religious 
faith. Churches also improve the educational success of students and provide training and 
skills that promote civic engagement. For students, religious involvement is positively 
correlated with higher math and reading scores and greater educational aspirations. 
Students who frequently attend church have improved ability to allocate time and achieve 
goals, and religiously connected students are five times less likely than their peers to skip 
school. Parents’ involvement in churches also improves their children’s educational 
capacities and achievements. Parents with higher levels of religiosity raise children who 
more consistently complete homework, attend class, and complete degree programs. 
Churches provide educational, psychological, and moral training and resources, which 
result in positive present and future educational outcomes for students. 

Several studies also show that churches help members obtain civic skills, such as 
public speaking, networking, organizing, and participating in politics. The church 
environment provides a training ground for individuals from all socioeconomic 
backgrounds, affording individuals the skills to succeed in industry, business, education, 
and politics. In sum, the education and civic engagement training and motivation that 
church institutions foster has great social and economic benefits to societies. As 
education and civic engagement increase, deviance and crime decrease and economic 
growth and political stability increase. Churches are important institutions in the 
development of educational, life, and social development. 
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To that end, the great figures of the Reformation called for the establishment of 
schools. Our founder, Bishop Richard Allen, was dedicated to the education of poor and 
underprivileged children. The Sunday School Movement of the latter 18th and 19^*' 
century was an outgrowth of this ministry and largely established a model for access to 
public education, regardless of social or economic status. Our heritage should lead us to 
defend the public schools, and to rejoice that they now more nearly reflect the racial, 
ethnic, and religious diversity of our country than they have ever done before. 

Local churches and all communities of faith must become better informed about 
the needs of the public schools in their communities and in the country as a whole. Only 
through adequate information can we defend public education and the democratic 
heritage which it supports. Full knowledge of our religious and democratic traditions 
helps us ensure that those elected to school boards are strongly committed to both public 
education and religious liberty. 


Summation 

The term risk according to Webster's New World Dictionary of the American 
Language means the chance of injury, damage, or loss; dangerous chance; and finally it 
simply says hazard.^ All of these sum up many of the conditions that most of the children 
at St. James AME Church experience on a daily basis. The chance of injury is likely to be 
caused by someone in their own community. All too often now those injuries are fatal. 
The North Brevard Ministerial Alliance has publically supported St. James AME 
Church’s Youth Enrichment Program along with the local Branch of the NAACP, other 
Churches in the city, the Titusville Police Department who provided pertinent 



information on juvenile offenses, eriminal aetivity in the area and other youth ageneies 
and organizations from the community. 

The term at-risk was used interchangeably with the term challenging situations at 
careful consideration and guidance from Dr. Jerome Stevenson. Youth in challenging 
situations broaden the concept of today’s youth many of which are living in high-risk 
environments. These conditions were listed in this study to draw more attention on the 
solution to address the painful circumstances that cause low self-esteem, lack of self- 
awareness and ungodly behavior. 
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